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THE IGLESIA FILIPINA INDEPENDIENTE 
[The Philippine Independent Church] 


By Isabelo de los Reyes, Jr.* Obispo Maximo 


BRIEF HISTORY 


The Iglesia Filipina Independiente was established in 1902 when 
approximately three million lay members and about a hundred priests, 
led by two outstanding national leaders, Father Gregorio Aglipay and 
Don Isabelo de los Reyes, seceded from the Roman Catholic Church. 
Prior to this mass secession an appeal had been made to the Pope, 
through proper channels, requesting greater privileges for the Filipino 
priests and seeking reforms in the Church in the Philippines with a 
view to correcting certain abuses, injustices and superstitious practices 
which were having a demoralizing effect on the clergy and people. This 
appeal, due perhaps to the reluctance of the Pope to offend the powerful 
Spanish orders, was denied. When there appeared no hope of securing 
reform within the Church, a mass meeting was called by Don Isabelo de 
los Reyes on October 2, 1902, in Manila and a national Church organized. 
Mons. Gregorio Aglipay, vicar general of the Philippines under Presi- 
dent Emilio Aguinaldo, was spontaneously proclaimed supreme head 
of the new Church. 

A constitution was adopted, which was both revolutionary and con- 
servative. It preserved the traditional catholic faith, doctrine and ritual, 
but emancipated the Filipino clergy from the arrogant domination of the 
Spanish religious orders, permitted priests to marry, ordered the services 
of the Church to be conducted in Spanish and the vernacular dialects, 
condemned Mariolatry and abolished the excessive fees for the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments and other ceremonies, which had deprived 
many of the poorer class of the privileges and comfort of the Church 
when most needed. 

Due to the strong desire on the part of the masses for ecclesiastical 
as well as political independence, the announcement of the organization 
of the I. F. I. was enthusiastically welcomed throughout the Islands. 
In certain sections almost the entire population of provinces deserted 


_*The author, Bishop de los Reyes, was consecrated supreme bishop of the 
Philippine Independent Church on April 7, 1948, by Bishops Binsted, Wilner, and 
Kennedy.—Editor’s note. 
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en masse the altars of Rome and joined the native Church. However, 
after the first wave of enthusiasm had subsided, the number who had 
the courage to face the hardships, criticism and persecution involved 
in establishing a new Church, was reduced by almost half. Besides the 
inevitable reaction which any such movement encounters, there were at 
least three other major reasons for the reduction in numbers. They were 
(a) an insufficient number of priests to minister adequately to such 
a multitude; (b) the award of all Church property to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church by the supreme court of the Philippines on November 24, 
1906; (c) the unsympathetic attitude of other Christian bodies towards 
the movement. The Unitarians alone espoused the cause of the new 
Church with the result that a few of the leaders and a very small per- 
centage of the laity became infected with the tenets of that move- 
ment. 

The secession from Rome was on such a vast scale that the neces- 
sity for immediate organization moved Mons. Gregorio Aglipay to ac- 
cept consecration as Obispo Maximo on January 18, 1903, at the hands 
of those who lacked regular episcopal consecration. Although he ac- 
cepted such consecration on the grounds of expediency and because the 
urgency of the times prevented his going to Europe for investiture at the 
hands of bishops of the Old Catholic Church, nevertheless he was per- 
fectly aware of the deficiency in his episcopal orders, and very early 
sought to remedy that deficiency through appeals made to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U. S. A. and the Old Catholic Church of 
Europe. On June 17, 1904, he addressed a letter to the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Henry Brent, D. D., requesting closer association with the Episcopal 
Church, and on February 24, 1905, the French Deputy, Emilio Barrell 
of the Cheux des Tons, at the meeting of the Old Catholic Bishops held 
in Berne, Switzerland, presented a petition in the name of Mons. Aglipay 
as supreme head of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente requesting the 
bestowal of apostolic orders. However, nothing came of either of these 
appeals due to the raging political conflicts at the time, in which Mons. 
Aglipay was actively participating, and to the complication caused by 
the association of the Church with the Unitarians. The delay en- 
countered in these negotiations drove Mons. Aglipay to lean more and 
more on the friendship and assistance so generously proffered by the 
Unitarians. Several pamphlets and books published by Mons. Aglipay 
at this time were Unitarian in their theology. However, while the 
great mass of the people remained profoundly loyal to their leader, they 
were not influenced by his theological deflection towards Unitarianism 
but tenaciously retained their Trinitarian faith. Gradually all traces of 
heretical teaching were eliminated so that the Church in 1947 could issue 
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an orthodox Declaration of Faith and Articles of Religion unanimously 
approved by the Supreme Council of Bishops and the General Assem- 
bly. ° 

This authoritative clarification of the doctrinal position of the 
Church paved the way for the presentation of a petition presented to the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church on behalf of the 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente by the Rt. Rev. Norman S. Binsted, D. D., 
bishop of the missionary district of the Philippines, requesting the con- 
veyance of valid orders to that Church through the consecration of 
three of its bishops. This petition was approved by the House of Bishops 
at the meeting held in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, on November 6, 
1947, with only one bishop voting in the negative. He objected on the 
grounds that the question was of such importance it should have longer 
consideration. The House of Bishops authorized the presiding bishop 
to take the necessary steps to convey valid consecration to the episcopate 
of the Inglesia Filipina Independiente. 

Therefore, after all canonical requirements had been fulfilled, the 
presiding bishop, the Most Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, D. D., took orders 
for the consecration of Mons. Isabelo de los Reyes, Jr., Obispo Maximo 
of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente and bishop of Manila and Quezon 
Cities; Mons. Manuel N. Aguilar, bishop of Laguna; and Mons. 
Gerardo M. Bayaca, bishop of Tarlac and Zambales. They were con- 
secrated on Wednesday, April 7, 1948, in the Pro-Cathedral Church 
of St. Luke, Manila, with the bishop of the missionary district of the 
Philippines as consecrator, and the suffragan bishop of the Philippines 
and the bishop of Honolulu as co-consecrators. The three bishops who 
now have valid consecration will proceed to ordain and consecrate the 
bishops, priests and deacons of the Church. After this has been ac- 
complished, negotiations will be opened with the Protestant Episcopal 


Church in the U. S. A. with a view to concluding a concordat with that 
Church authorizing inter-communion. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


The Iglesia Filipina Independiente is catholic, reformed and au- 
tonomous. 

It is catholic in that it has preserved the faith and order of the 
Church as it was set forth in the Ecumenical Councils of the undivided 
Church. It has always had the threefold ministry of bishops, priests 
and deacons; it has administered the seven sacraments, holding bap- 
tism and Holy Communion to be generally necessary to salvation; it 
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accepts the statement of the faith as contained in the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds and the Holy Scriptures as the Word of God and that 
nothing which cannot be proved by Holy Scriptures is to be held as 
necessary to salvation. It is to be noted that there was a brief period 
in the history of the Church when a reformed creed resembling but 
not identical with the ancient Catholic Creeds was authorized, but never 
widely used. 

It is autonomous and indigenous in that its entire membership, as 
well as its clergy, are Filipinos and is financially self-supporting. It has 
never at any time depended upon financial support or leadership from 
foreign sources. It has given to the people the services of the Church 
in their own dialects and has been a consistent advocate of Philippine 
independence. It has attracted to its fold some of the most ardent 
patriots of the nation. It is an autonomous Church within the Catholic 
Church of Christ. 

It is reformed in that it abolished the abuses of indulgences, the 
sale of the so-called “santa bula,” condemned Mariolatry, permitted the 
marriage of the clergy, holds that the Holy Scriptures alone are the 
basis of doctrine, and has renounced the claim of the Pope to universal 
jurisdiction, together with the doctrine of papal infallibility. 


EXTENSION 


The Iglesia Filipina Independiente has a membership of approxi- 
mately two million baptized persons and its activities extend over the 
whole Archipelago of the Philippines. Its services are conducted in more 
than two thousand churches and chapels. For the most part, these are 
modest buildings. While its adherents come from all classes of society, 
it has appealed most strongly to farmers and artisans. 


INFLUENCE 


The Church has exerted a strong influence on the whole Christian 
movement in the Philippines. By its courageous stand against the auto- 
cratic power and the errors of the Roman Church it has made the work 
of other churches easier, and has been the indirect means of bringing 
about reforms within the Roman Church. By its fight for the recog- 
nition of the ability and rights of the Filipino priesthood it has made 
no small contribution to the development of national Christian leadership 
in the Islands. 
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ACTIVITIES 


The Mass is celebrated daily in hundreds of churches throughout 
the Islands as well as other services, and instruction given to a multi- 
tude of people. Statistics reveal that in the course of a year the Church 
baptizes about one hundred thousand children, confirms fifty thousand 
people, solemnizes ten thousand marriages and conducts about twenty 
thousand funerals. 

The Church sponsors the Boy Scout and Girl Scout movements and 
its laymen and laywomen have strong parochial and diocesan organi- 
zations. 

The Church’s missionary activities have been confined to the Philip- 
pines, but it is hoped that in the future missions of the Church may be 
established in neighboring countries. 

Many of its activities have been curtailed because of the financial 
losses suffered by the Church and its people as a result of the last world 
war. However, it is beginning to rehabilitate the churches and rectories 
damaged or destroyed in the war, although necessarily with cheap and 
humble materials. It has no outstanding periodical, no first class schools 
or hospitals, and since the war no theological seminary. Through an 
agreement with the Episcopal Church, its students are now being edu- 
cated at St. Andrew’s Seminary. 


GOVERNMENT 


The head of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente is known as the 
Obispo Maximo or the Supreme Bishop. He is elected by the General 
Assembly and holds office for four years. He, together with the Supreme 
Council of Bishops and the General Assembly, governs the Church. The 
Supreme Council of Bishops is composed of the twelve senior bishops 
in active service and is presided over by a president elected by the 
Council. General Assembly is composed of bishops, priests and laity, 
and is the supreme legislative and judicial body of the Church. 


FAITH AND PRACTICE 


The Iglesia Filipina Independiente holds the Catholic faith as taught 
by our Lord Jesus Christ and His Apostles and as affirmed by the 
Ecumenical Councils of the undivided Church. In this respect it is 
conservative, but it is liberal in that it welcomes the truth from what- 
ever source it comes and believes that science brings to light the hidden 
thoughts of God, the Creator of Heaven and earth. 
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It places no restrictions on the secular education of its people, other 
than to ban the reading of books considered detrimental to morals. 

The Church observes the Christian year, emphasizing the chief 
events in our Lord’s life. 

The Holy Communion, commonly called the Mass, is celebrated 
in a language understood by the people. The Order of the Mass was 
adapted from the Roman usage, but this is now being revised to conform 
more with the Anglican usage. 

A commission has been appointed by the Supreme Bishop to revise 
the Book of Offices of the Church to bring it in line with the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The revised book 
will vary in some respects from the Book of Common Prayer, but 
doctrinally it will be the same. 

Sermons and instruction in the Church are based on the Bible, and 
the Epistles and Gospels are read in the Mass. The prayers of the 
Church are scriptural, but the people generally lack an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Bible such as seems to characterize the people of the Anglican 
and other non-Roman Catholic Churches. The Church has learned the 
necessity for a more thorough knowledge of the Scriptures on the part 
of its people and is determined to make up this deficiency. 

The Church deprecates divorce for any cause and does not permit 
remarriage of divorced persons. 

The Church condemns political ideologies which oppress men and 
rob them of their due freedom. It stands for a social order which in- 
sures justice, peace and tolerance to all classes, races and nations, and 
which permits all men to live honest, healthful lives. 


OUR PEOPLE 


In the Iglesia Filipina Independiente are found men and women 
of all classes, many poor, some rich; professional people and people of 
limited education; city people and many farmers. The Church is still 
young, but it commands the loyalty of its people to a marked degree. 
The close association with the Churches of the Anglican Communion 
will invigorate the Church, give it a broader vision and the benefit of 
the experience of one of the older branches of the Catholic Church. The 
Church is grateful for the validation of its orders and for the friendship 
and assistance of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The prayers of all Christian people are asked for God’s blessing 
upon the work of the I. F. I. that she may labor more abundantly for 
the salvation of all men. 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING THE PHILIPPINE 
INDEPENDENT CHURCH* 


By Norman S. Binstead 


This service marks the end of a quest, which began even before 
those who founded the Iglesia Filipina Independiente severed their con- 
nections with the Roman Catholic Church. The foremost leaders of the 
movement, including Don Isabelo de los Reyes and Mons. Gregorio 
Aglipay, never intended to forfeit their catholic heritage. It was only 
after earnest efforts to win reasonable privileges for the Filipino priest- 
hood and to bring about certain desired reforms which would secure 
to their people a degree of liberty of action consonant with the intellectual 
and political developments had failed, that they and their followers re- 
luctantly decided to declare their independence of papal authority and to 
organize a national Church. 

The Church in the early days of its history was influenced by the 
sudden impact of scientific, philosophic and modern religious thought 
and espoused certain tenets which were later discarded as inconsistent 
with the catholic faith. And, although it welcomed truth from whatever 
source it came, the Church generally never departed from the funda- 
mental catholic faith as set forth by the Ecumenical Councils of the un- 
divided Church. The doctrinal position of the Iglesia Filipina Inde- 
pendiente has been clearly restated in the Declaration of Faith and the 
Articles of Religion unanimously approved by the General Assembly of 
1947. 

The Church from the time of its organization has always had the 
threefold ministry of bishops, priests and deacons; but as at that time 
there was no living Filipino who had been elevated to the episcopate by 
the Roman Catholic Church, there was none to secede with the priests 
and laity and bring to the new Church apostolic succession, which had 
been retained by the historic branches of the Catholic Church, such as 
the Anglican, Roman and Greek Orthodox. This deficiency was recog- 
nized at the time and overtures were made by Bishop Aglipay to the 
Anglican Church and to the Old Catholic Church of Europe in the hope 
of obtaining apostolic consecration for himself and the other bishops of 

*This statement, prepared by the bishop of the Philippine Episcopal Church, 


was incorporated in the order of service for the consecration of three bishops of 
the Philippine Independent Church in Manila on April 7, 1948.—Editor’s note. 
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the Church. However, for various reasons these early negotiations were 
never carried through and the Church has waited until today to make 
up this deficiency in its orders. Today, through the action authorized 
by the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U. S. A., one of the Churches of the Anglican Communion, this gift 
of apostolic succession is conveyed to the Iglesia Filipina Independiente. 

While the Iglesia Filipina Independiente will always cherish and 
maintain its independence and take pride in the record of its people in 
laying the foundations of national as well as ecclesiastical independence, 
it rejoices that in this service of consecration the validity of its orders 
is secured and very close cooperation with the Episcopal Church made 
possible. It is expected that in the future by action of the two Churches, 
a concordat may be concluded between them authorizing inter-com- 
munion. In the meantime, the Episcopal Church has welcomed into its 
theological seminary the seminarians of the Iglesia Filipina Inde- 
pendiente, and a commission has been appointed by the Obispo Maximo 
to revise the Book of Offices of the Church to bring it more in line with 
those used in other branches of the Catholic Church. 

The Iglesia Filipina Independiente, strengthened by the blessing 
of apostolic orders, faces the future with faith and confidence, resolved 
to continue its work in the spirit of the blessed apostles for the spiritual 
and moral elevation of the people of the Phlippines and the general 
welfare of the republic. 
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BISHOP TUTTLE -- A PORTRAIT* 
By Edward L. Parsons** 


We are sometimes appalled as we read of the size of the various 
territories over which the missionary bishops of this Church were given 
jurisdiction during the half century following 1835. The twenty bishops 
who met in New York on October 3, 1866, and the next day elected 
young Daniel Tuttle to be “Bishop of Montana with jurisdiction in 
Utah and Idaho,” knew they were sending him to a vast territory. They 
say so, but it is very doubtful whether many of them realized that the 
new jurisdiction covered an area as large as that of the fourteen Atlantic 
states from Maine to South Carolina. Indeed, to come to nearer terri- 
tory, it covered almost exactly as much area as Washington, Oregon 
and California together. 

Traveling was in stages or on horseback. The first transcontinental 
railroads, moving in from East and West to meet in Utah, were still far 
from that territory. The 150,000 inhabitants of the vast area were not 
enough to make one good sized city. Schools and colleges were prac- 
tically non-existent, except in Salt Lake City and the other Mormon 
towns. The settlements were chiefly mining towns; toughness, law- 
lessness and viciousness were everywhere. Add to all this the torrential 
streams, the rugged and terrifying mountains, and the roaming bands of 
hostile Indians! The new bishop might well in later days have quoted 
St. Paul to his eastern brethren: “Are they ministers of Christ? I 
more; in labors more abundant . . . in deaths oft; in journeyings often, 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own country- 
men, . . . in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in labors and 
travail, in watchings often, in cold and nakedness—beside those things 
that are without there is that which presseth upon me daily, the care 
of all the churches.” 

*DANIEL SYLVESTER TUTTLE (January 26, 1837-April 17, 1923) was the first 
missionary bishop of Montana with jurisdiction in Utah and Idaho, 1867-1880; 
first missionary bishop of Utah with jurisdiction in Idaho, 1880-1886; third bishop 
of Missouri, 1886-1923; and presiding bishop, 1903-1923. 

He had the longest episcopate in the history of the American Church—two 
weeks short of 56 years. He was the consecrator of 80 bishops of the American 
Church: the first (No. 147 in the American succession) was John Mills Kendrick, 
on January 18, 1889, as third missionary bishop of New Mexico and Arizona; the 
last (No. 328), Harry Roberts Carson, on January 10, 1923, as first missionary 


bishop of Haiti. Bishop Tuttle was himself No. 84 in the American succession. 
**Dr. Parsons is the retired bishop of California —Editor’s note. 
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But he was a modest young bishop and a modest old one. He did 
like to tell the story of his labors. He asked others to rejoice with him 
in what was accomplished. Now and again, with a touch of boyish pride, 
he would quote in a letter or in his book, Reminiscences, some words of 
praise. “In referring to my teaching at Columbia College Grammar 
School, I may be forgiven an extract from a book by General King,” 
he says, and quotes a description of himself too long to read in full— 
‘a splendid deep-voiced, deep-chested, long-limbed athlete with a soul 
as big as his massive frame and an energy as boundless as the skies. 
Truth, manliness, magnetism were in every glance of his clear eyes, 
every tone of his deep voice.”” That was the kind of man the bishops 
were sending out to the Rocky Mountain wilderness. 

Daniel Sylvester Tuttle was born in Windham, New York, on 
January 26, 1837. His father was a blacksmith, later a farmer. Both 
his parents were Methodists, devout, sincere, Godfearing people. Re- 
ligion was the central fact in the life of the family. The Bible showed 
the way of God. Prayer and churchgoing were an integral part of 
that way. It was no mere chance, if chance ever rules in God’s world, 
which led young Tuttle into the ministry. 

His intellectual qualities and his great capacity as a teacher appeared 
very early. Through the local school, a pupil teacher in Latin, Greek and 
algebra at 15 in the Delhi Academy, the next year the same at Scarsdale, 
entering Columbia College to graduate in 1857, teaching for two years 
in order to have means for his seminary course, he finally entered the 
General Seminary to graduate in 62. He had hoped for a summer of 
rest ; but the father of a seminary friend, rector of Zion Church, Morris, 
New York, had been stricken with paralysis and the vestry asked Tuttle 
to take charge temporarily. Bishop Horatio Potter backed the request 
and he went. He was called to be rector when Mr. Foote died a year 
or more later, and accepted. His salary was only $800. But Morris 
gave him what was far more important than-salary: the wife who was 
to be his dearest and closest companion for more than thirty years. She 
was the daughter of the rector he had succeeded, and a sister of the 
Rev. George W. Foote, who was to be one of his most valued helpers in 
‘ the work in Utah. 

He had been five years at work in Morris when, in September, 1866, 
he went to New York to attend the diocesan convention. A special meet- 
ing of the House of Bishops was held a day or two later, before the 
young rector had returned to Morris and his wife (just then the happy 
mother of their first child), when, as he tells it, into the house where 
he was staying walked Bishops Potter and Lay and informed him that 
the House of Bishops had elected him a missionary bishop. He did 
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not know until a day or two later that it was Montana, Utah and Idaho 
for which he had been chosen. He was only 29, could not be consecrated 
for at least four months; fully believed that the standing committees 
would refuse to confirm him on account of his youth. But they did 
confirm him, and eighty-one years ago, on May 1, 1867, he was conse- 
crated bishop in Trinity Chapel, New York. 

Three weeks later he started west, leaving what he calls the “peace, 
rest, love, happiness” of Morris for the unknown. The great adventure 
was begun. Bishop Potter, whose boys he had tutored and who had 
been to him a father as well as a bishop, had made no mistake. Physi- 
cally, mentally, spiritually, Daniel Tuttle was the right man for the diffi- 
cult task which faced him. 

The story of the great adventure is fascinating as he tells it in 
his book, Reminiscences of a Missionary Bishop, and in the letters and 
reports which went year by year to the Church Missions House in New 
York. We cannot follow it step by step in this essay. We can do little 
more than touch a high point here and there, note some of his problems, 
and record the outward and visible signs of the fruitful nineteen years 
of his missionary episcopate. 

Even rail travel was slow in those days: 36 hours to Chicago from 
Albany ; 30 hours from Chicago to Omaha, including “sliding down a 
steep bank of slippery sticky black mud” to the ferry boat across the 
Missouri River. The Union Pacific Railroad had been completed only 
as far as North Platte—thence by stage to Denver after waiting five 
days because of danger from hostile Indians, and on from Denver by 
stage to reach Salt Lake City on July 2, about six weeks from Albany. 
These six weeks were not all spent in travel. In Chicago, Omaha, and 
Denver, they stopped to visit the bishops and other Church friends. But 
that was travel in those days, leisurely on the one side, perilous on the 
other. 

It is a very familiar picture, but worth sketching again as the back- 
ground of the big task to which the bishop went. It was two years later 
that East and West met at Promontory Point in Utah. The railroad 
across the continent was completed; but it was only very slowly that it 
became possible to reach other parts of the jurisdiction except by stage 
or on horseback. It was only slowly that it became possible for stages 
to run without guards; Indians and bandits were daily experiences. 
All this was very thrilling to the young man from New York—Indians 
creeping up in the darkness, stages rocking and jolting over the rough 
roads, guards galloping beside them, sleeping when one could, eating 
when one could, parched with alkali dust, fighting snow in the high 
mountains, fording streams in torrential rains, dirty, weary—forty thou- 
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sand miles he tells us later on he had traveled by stage. Once only 
does he confess to being completely exhausted and that half jestingly. 
Riding in what was called a “jerker’” from Salt Lake to Boise, he says: 
“I was past the point of grinning and bearing—all the forces of re- 
sistance seemed to be beaten down and disinegrated. I was ready to 
groan and cry.” 

And the mountains: strange contrast to the peaceful hills and valleys 
of his New York homeland. He never ceases to rejoice in their grandeur 
and the story they tell of God and His creative power. “Ah, beautiful 
territory of the mountains! What buoyant years to us both were those 
we passed together.” 

But to come back to the first months of his work: In Salt Lake City 
he found Messrs. George W. Foote and T. W. Haskins, who had 
arrived six weeks ahead of him, a small Sunday School started by a 
layman a few months before, three communicants in a population of 
400 Gentiles and 12,000 or 13,000 Mormons. He stopped long enough 


to get acquainted. But he was by title “bishop of Montana,” and in six 


weeks he was off to Virginia City, then the capital of the territory, and 
Helena, the then largest town. In vivid contrast to agricultural Utah 
(Brigham Young would not let his people go into mining), Montana 
owed what population it had to that hazardous pursuit. “A mining com- 
munity is eminently excitable, unruly, defiant, without fear of God or 
man,” says the bishop. 

There was a Roman Catholic priest in Virginia City, and there 
had been sporadic Protestant services. There was a Methodist parson in 
Helena. But nowhere had there been any work of the Episcopal Church. 
The bishop built there on no other man’s foundation; and in Montana 
for a long time he was the only worker of his own Church. He spent 
the first winter of his episcopate in Virginia City, living in a small cabin, 
his only company being his cat, Dick, doing his own laundry, and feeling 
constantly the need of a woman’s hand. “No, I am no celibate,” he con- 
fesses. But he was helped by the friends who gathered rapidly about him. 
He had his troubles: money to raise, land to buy, a church to build, 
vestrymen who gambled and drank, and a constant coping with the dis- 
orderly elements of the town. And speaking of vestries, even after 
cutting down the number, the bishop notes that except for one fine 
churchman, Major Veale, the rest of them “will have to be Unitarians, 
moderate drinkers and decent world’s men.” The last phrase is quaint; 
but most of us know the kind. 

In July the work at Virginia City was left in the hands of the Rev. 
E. N. Goddard, the principal towns of that part of Montana were visited, 
and after a trip East to attend General Convention and bring his wife 
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and baby back to the field with him, he reached Helena in December, 
1868, to take up residence there, start the work and test the question of 
his future permanent home. The little city was not yet the capital, 
although it had taken a step towards that goal. It no longer rejoiced 
in the picturesque name of Last Chance Gulch. What a pity! for think 
of the sensation when, the king and queen of England receiving the 
bishops at a Lambeth Conference, the bishop of Last Chance Gulch is 
announced! But there was nothing very picturesque about that win- 
ter except the great fire which in April devastated the little town. All 
night they fought the flames; as dawn came they saw that the battle was 
won ; the fire was stopped. 


“The sun [I quote a newspaper report] as it rose over the 
shoulder of the mountain gilded the forms of three men who 
stood high on the parapet of the building where the fire had been 
stopped. They were the chiefs, self-chosen but acknowledged 
and obeyed. These three men with their visages begrimed and 
black with smoke, with hair and beards singed, their hands 
torn and bloody, their clothing ragged and awry and with the 
fire of battle in their eyes and grim and stern lines of resolution 
on their faces were terrible, almost ferocious. They looked at 
the smoking ruins, then at the homeless people below, they then 
turned and saluted each other, the two at the extremes regard- 
ing their companion in the center as if in some sort he was 
their superior. . . . The multitude gave a great shout, recog- 
nizing their deliverers.” 


As, of course, you guess, the central figure was Bishop Tuttle; you 
probably have not guessed that on one side was Gentle Joe, a leading 
gambler ; on the other Bittter Root Bill, a noted desperado. It is need- 
less to say that the bishop counted in Helena. He bought land, he 
planned the church; he saw the work safely in the hands of the Rev. 
F. W. Floyd, of Wisconsin, and in July left with his family, they to 
stay in Virginia City while he visited the other settlements in Montana. 
They would then return to Salt Lake City. 

And what of Idaho? Unlike Utah and Montana there had been a 
little Church work done there before Bishop Tuttle had taken charge. 
The Rev. St. Michael Fackler had held services in Boise and built a 
small church. Bishop Scott had paid a visit or two coming over from 
Oregon. Mr. Fackler had gone, but the Rev. G. D. B. Miller, whose 
services had been secured by Bishop Tuttle, was already at work when 
in October of ’67 the bishop arrived for his first visitation to that part 
of his great field. The trip by stage was one of the worst he had taken, 
but it was a joy to find the work established and the prospects good. 
He visited Silver City and Idaho City. In the latter place he found 
Kanakas from the Hawaiian Islands, and about 3,000 Chinese. The 
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Indians were hostile. The country seemed not so homelike nor so pros- 
perous as Montana. But he did get the work started well in Boise, 
with not only the church but a school also. The vestry, after a good 
deal of prodding, agreed to pay Mr. Miller $800 a year and a house, 
and to pay the new teacher for the school $140 a month in gold, an in- 
teresting contrast. But like everything else in those new mining dis- 
: tricts, nothing was predictable. Prices were high enough in some places 
' to put to shame the best efforts of those who are helping our present 
l inflation. Work had started also in Silver City and slowly expanded to 
other places, but the growth of this southern area of Idaho, with which 
alone he was able to keep in close contact, was slow. 

Thus the pioneering was done and he had come to know at least the 
important places in the vast area of his jurisdiction. July of 1869, two 
years after reaching the field, saw an important decision. He came to 
Salt Lake City to make it his home. The reasons for his decision 
were cogent. He was in name “bishop of Montana with jurisdiction in 


Utah and Idaho” ; but practically that official designation was of no con- 
sequence. Salt Lake was in a certain sense central to the work. The 
stage lines all started there. The railroad was completed and from 
Ogden, only 40 miles away, one could go easily by rail to the Atlantic or 
Pacific coast. Indeed, in another year or so Brigham Young’s branch 
line from Salt Lake to Ogden was completed. Salt Lake City was by far 
the largest town in the jurisdiction—20,000 as against 4,000 at Helena, 
1,500 to 2,000 at Boise City. But quite as important in the bishop’s 
u mind was the fact that in Salt Lake one was at the center of that strange 
g new heresy, Mormonism. There one needed more than industry and 
1- devotion and the ability to lead. One needed wisdom from on high, 
e careful statesmanlike planning. : 
v. Bishop Tuttle was frank enough in his condemnation of Mormonism 
‘Oo when it was necessary. “This monstrous error and wrong,” he calls it; 
a. and in another place, “gnostic, materialistic, anthropomorphic, poly- 
gamic”’ ; and still again, “this powerful hideous heresy.” Again and again 
a he emphasizes its power, its hold on the credulous people who had fol- 
e. lowed Brigham Young to the new land or were now flooding it, con- 
- verts from the widespread missions of the sect. Mormonism was at 
m the height of its power in the territory. Polygamy flourished. There 
se were not as yet enough “Gentiles” to affect the life of the community. 
en These various features combined to lead him to Salt Lake. There he 
rt lived for 17 years, until the diocese of Missouri elected him for the second 
n, time (the first was in 68 when he had been a bishop hardly a year) 
yd. and he felt it was God’s will to move. 
nd From the beginning of his work in Utah he laid down the lines of 
‘he policy which I believe this Church has followed in that area ever since. 
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Opposition upon the part of the Mormons (clear enough in the case of 
Brigham Young at the beginning) was to be met only by persevering 
in the work of preaching the Gospel; there was to be no campaign to 
convert Mormons, although all who turned to the Church would be 
welcomed ; there was to be every effort to bring the leaven of the pure 
Gospel into the life of the community; and there was to be always the 
distinction between the Mormons as individuals, open to friendship, to 
kindness, to service, and Mormonism as a system. I think it was Bishop 
Spalding who summed this all up in the phrase that “this Church aimed 
not to convert Mormons but Mormonism.” That meant to bring to 
bear upon the Mormon community those influences which would slowly 
eat away its peculiar tenets and bring it little by little closer to normal 
Christianity. To an outsider, subject to the correction of those who 
know it better, that seems to be what is happening. 

It was as a means to such an end that the bishop supported from 
the start the school work which Foote and Haskins had begun. At first 
a few Gentiles, then a Mormon or two, ultimately many. At first there 
were three schools: St. Mark’s Grammar School for boys and girls; St 
Mark’s School for Girls; and Rowland Hall, a boarding and day school 
for girls. As the public school system was gradually developed, the 
St. Mark’s schools were dropped. Interest was centered in Rowland 
Hall, whose distinguished work is known everywhere in the Church. 
St. Mark’s Hospital was another agency to serve in this campaign of 
education. There was nothing of the kind when Bishop Tuttle and his 
helpers came to Salt Lake. The Mormons cared for their own sick in 
rather primitive fashion—there was no provision for Gentiles. That 
there should be, became the conviction of one of the vestrymen of St. 
Mark’s, Mr. Wilkes. He enlisted the interest of another, Mr. Hussey, 
and of the Rev. R. M. Kirby, assistant in the parish. The little hos- 
pital was opened in the spring of 1872. From that beginning grew the 
great St. Mark’s Hospital of today. It was another way of showing 
this strange community what the Christian faith means in its care of 
the sick. 

In telling his own story of the work in Salt Lake, Bishop Tuttle 
devotes a chapter to St. Mark’s Cathedral. The interest of the chapter 
does not, however, lie for most of us merely in the account of the growth 
of that one parish, of the building of the Church, and of the later estab- 
lishment of St. Paul’s mission and its growth into a parish. The in- 
terest lies in the bishop’s discussion of the problem of cathedral adminis- 
tration. If the cathedral is to be the bishop’s church, just what does 
that mean? What of the relation of bishop and dean, of general super- 
vision and pastoral responsibility, and of a diocesan church to the parishes 
of the diocese? to the convention? All these are problems which every 
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American bishop has had to face. We are still in the experimental stage. 
Bishop Tuttle found practical solutions ad hoc, one might say, because 
of his great personality. All his wise, thoughtful discussion, although it 
offers no universal solution, is worth the study of those who are con- 
cerned with cathedrals. 

The years pass. The work is going well in limited scope in Idaho, 
well in Montana, in Utah well with schools in a number of places, the 
hospital and the growing churches. Everywhere Christian people felt 
the impress of the strength, courage, and devotion of this leader. Every- 
where the communities in these frontier territories had discovered that 
the Episcopal Church had brought them a man. He touched life, he 
touched it with power wherever he went. I wish I had the pen to de- 
scribe him as he should be described. All I can do, alas, is to make some 
suggestions, draw some of the lines for the portrait which some one else 
can complete—perhaps has completed without my drawings, in some 
work I do not know. 

He was in Biblical language a mighty man of valor. His physical 
strength we have already noted. . His digestion was perfect (pretty 
important for any bishop). He could stand almost any amount of fatigue. 
In some of his reports and letters one gets the impression that he was 
continually surprising himself, being a modest man, at his own endur- 
ance. Once or twice he doubts his physical courage, but no one else 
doubted it. Nor concerning his intellectual attainments did anyone doubt. 
As we have already noted, he had been a successful teacher in Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics before entering the ministry. All through his 
missionary episcopate he could take a hand and help out in a school 
emergency. For one whole year he taught daily in St. Mark’s School 
in Salt Lake. He had, of course, little opportunity for study and read- 
ing, but he lectured on Church history and Church doctrine with suc- 
cess. One critic preferred his style to that of Henry Ward Beecher. 

No doubt he was successful in these various ways because his mind 
and habits were orderly. He wrote his sermons, he took regular exercise. 
He tithed to be sure that he gave rightly to the Lord’s work. There is 
an interesting contrast which that suggests. Sometimes an orderly, dis- 
ciplined habit means a routine pedantic personality. Bishop Tuttle was 
not even remotely that kind of man. He was adventurous, generous, 
outgoing and outgiving, warm-hearted, emotional, breaking into tears, 
touched by need and sorrow and by sin. His utter devotion to his wife 
and the tenderness with which he cherished her memory were often 
spoken of among his friends. 

It was this warm and loving heart which made him lay so much 
stress on pastoral work, the business of knowing people. Pastoral call- 
ing he says is the chief or most fruitful work of the minister of Christ. 
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He loved all kinds of people. He felt the responsibility of the Church 
for all kinds of people. Bishop Walter Mitchell sends me a reminiscence 
which illustrates both points. I quote from his letter: 


“When he [Bishop Tuttle] came to visit in my first parish 
for confirmation, instead of coming on the last train before the 
service and leaving on the first, he spent several days. One 
afternoon we happened to be walking on the outskirts of the 
county-seat town. Reaching a hill which overlooked the town, 
in that booming voice of his he said, in effect: ‘Now, you are 
the minister of all those people. Some of them do not know 
it and have gone off and gotten other ministers of their own. 
You have no responsibility for those people. But as to all the 


rest, you are responsible. That is the genius and theory of the 
Church.’ 


There was a good salty kind of wisdom running through all his 
comment on life and its problems. He was a typical upstate New Yorker. 
He discourses of the place and work of the school in American life with 
clear insight. He knows, as we have already seen, the problems of the 
the cathedral system. He is shrewdly in approval of the place of laymen 
in the Church. He cautions clergy to remember two precepts in deal- 
ing with vestries: “She stoops to conquer” and “He rides to ruin’”— 
in other words, use common sense. 

His faith was as simple and direct as that of a child. “If I am 
perplexed and questioning I am also thankful.”” God was daily and hourly 
in his life. Prayer was meat and drink. This simple and humble faith, 
which was born and nurtured in his boyhood’s Methodist home, found 
adequate expression as he came to maturity in the liturgy and sacra- 
mental worship of the Episcopal Church. He was, I think, what might be 
characterized paradoxically as an old-fashioned high church evangelical. 
He had the high church regard for authority, the binding nature of 
rubrics and canon, the feeling for the Church as apostolic and catholic. 
He had the evangelical’s glad recognition of the working of the Holy 
Spirit in all kinds of people. He seems always to have interpreted the 
canonical questions referred to him with his mind on the persons affected 
more than on the legal aspects. The Sabbath was made for man; not 
man for the Sabbath, he seems to quote. So at least he presents him- 
self to one who never had the privilege of hearing him preach from week 
to week nor listened to him debate on controverted ecclesiastical matters. 
But whether such a judgment is accurate or not makes comparatively lit- 
tle difference, for the thing that counted was that underlying profound 
faith, conveyed to the world through a great and strong and wholesome 
personality. He was a master and leader of men, and they knew him 
as one who had been with God. They loved him, and when the time came 
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for him to leave his missionary field, not only his own people but every 
community which he had touched joined in the great outburst of sorrow. 

That was anticipated when he surrendered the charge of Montana. 
He found it impossible to cover adequately the area assigned to him. As 
population increased and new towns were born, the task was beyond the 
capacity of any one man. He could not get into eastern Montana nor 
northern Idaho. There simply was not time, with practically no rail- 
roads, and travel in the depth of winter almost out of the question. By 
1876 he says he had begun to think that Montana should have a bishop 
of its own. He brings it to the attention of the Board of Missions with- 
out success. He could not get attention at the General Convention of 
1877. But in 1880 he succeeded. He himself was named bishop of Utah 
with jurisdiction in Idaho. Bishop Leigh Richmond Brewer succeeded 
him in Montana. 

The twelve years of Bishop Tuttle’s work had borne fruit. He could 
turn it over to Bishop Brewer with confidence. But it had been hard 
for him to do so. As he quaintly puts it, “When I was baptized into 
the episcopate the name Montana had been given me.’”’ Furthermore 
“the people of Montana seemed specially near and dear to me, I knew 
them nearly all by name and face.” But his home had been in Salt Lake 
for many years. His children needed the schools; and the Mormon 
problem made the work in Utah especially difficult, and so he became 
bishop of Utah, still with jurisdiction in Idaho. 

But God had other use for him and in 1886 came the second call 
to Missouri. He did not want to leave his missionary field. Many of 
his friends and colleagues, including Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, 
advised him to stay. The then presiding bishop, Dr. Alfred Lee, of 
Delaware, could say no more than that it was Tuttle’s responsibility. 
“The Church will be satisfied whichever way you determine,” he wrote. 
After long consideration he accepted the call; his chief ground for that 
decision being his age. Each year he felt would make him less able 
to do the exacting and exhausting traveling which the office demanded. 

He left Salt Lake in the late summer of 1886 to take up his residence 
in St. Louis. As with his family he journeyed by train up the forty 
miles to Ogden and then eastward over the Union Pacific Railroad, as 
he looked out the window at the familiar scenes, his thoughts must have 
gone back over those nineteen years. The mountains were unchanged. 
Echo Canyon, the torn slopes, the torrential streams, were the same. 
But the world of men—how different! The comfort of the journey was 
witness. And the Church over which he had been chief pastor! In Utah 
there had been only three communicants and the two clergymen of his 
own party to greet him; in Idaho, one little weak church with no pastor. 
When he left those territories, there were two parishes and thirteen or- 
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ganized missions, besides many preaching stations. There were twelve 
clergy and twelve church buildings with four rectories. There were nearly 
1,000 communicants and over 1,000 Sunday school scholars. There were 
five parochial day schools with 800 scholars ; and in Salt Lake City, Row- 
land Hall and St. Mark’s Hospital were already widely known and in- 
fluential. 

On these achievements he might dwell with gratitude to God. He 
might feel some certainty that thousands of souls had been strengthened 
in Christ during those nineteen years. But in his humility he could 
hardly understand how the spirit of this apostle of Christ brooded over 
those vast lands and brought God nearer to countless souls. 

It is beyond our thought today to trace the story of his long episco- 
pate in Missouri and his twenty years as presiding bishop. He never 
ceased to be a missionary. He pleaded always for the missionary work 
of the Church. They still talk of a great missionary sermon which stirred 
Sewanee, faculty and students alike. Three times he had temporary 
charge of his old field or parts of it. The diocese of Missouri grew 
under his leadership. The Church throughout the nation began to know 
him, and finally, as presiding bishop, to claim a share in him. His great 
figure, his patriarchial beard, his booming voice as he presided in a 
joint session of General Convention—all this accentuated by his deaf- 
ness ; his secretary or his coadjutor by his side, noting for him the ques- 
tions, the points at issue; his rare skill in keeping track in this way 
of a debate he could not hear; and the spirit of him, the childlike trust 
in God, the delight in people, the clear thinking and the common sense, 
which was really wisdom from on high. 

For more than twenty years I knew him, first when I went as a 
young deputy to General Convention, later as a young colleague in the 
House of Bishops. He was always kind, always thoughtful. In my 
memory of him there is nothing happier than the evening at his house 
in St. Louis during my first session in the House of Bishops. He had 
invited just a few of us juniors in the House; we dined with him and 
then he talked of our work, poured out for us counsel from the richness 
of his experience, and sent us off strengthened by his blessing. I like 
to think of him in that way—a Father in God! I delight to think of 
him as he presided in General Convention. But since I have been living 
with him in this commemoration, I am not sure but that freshest and 
most characteristic in my memory is the picture of him in Helena after 
the great fire—on the parapet outlined against the sky, dirty, grimy, 
erect, victorious; on one side of him Gentle Joe, the gambler; on the 
other, Bitter Root Bill, the desperado—and the crowd below shouting 
their praise. He loved all kinds of people. He worked with all kinds 
of people. He was a mighty man of valor. 


GRIFFITH HUGHES: S. P. G. MISSIONARY TO PENN- 
SYLVANIA AND FAMOUS 18TH CENTURY NATURALIST 


By John Clement* 


Griffith Hughes was one of the most famous naturalists of the 18th 
century. He was born in Towyn, Merionethshire, Wales, and the fol- 
lowing record of his baptism can be seen in the parish church of that 
place : 


1707 


“Griffinus filius Edwardi Hughes et Bridgetta, uxoris bap- 
tizatus fuit vicesimo nono Aprilis.’”* 


He was educated at St. John’s College, Oxford, and in Alumni Oxon 
(Foster), he is described as: 


Griffin Hughes, son of Edward of Towyn, Co. Merioneth, 
pleb. St. John’s College; Matric. 16 May 1729, aged 22. B. A. 
and M. A. 1748 (as Griffith). 


He was older than the average student of that period entering the 
University, as the majority of them had gained their degrees and left 
Oxford before the age of twenty-two. 

After leaving Oxford he went to Pennsylvania as a missionary under 
the S. P. G. This fact is not mentioned in the short description of his 
life in the Dictionary of National Biography, nor in any other account 
of his career as a scientist and rector of St. Lucy’s Church, Barbados. 
There is no reference to him in the Dictionary of American Biography. 

In the list of missionaries of the S. P. G.,? we have the following 
note : 


Pennsylvania 
Griffith Hughes. S. Radnor and Perquihoma [ Perkiomen] 
1732-1736. Resigned. 


Radnor was about 15 miles from Philadelphia. The Episcopal 
cause was founded there in 1700 by Evan Evans, rector of Christ Church, 


*The author is a layman of the Church in Llanelly, South Wales, Great 
Britain.—Editor’s note. 

1Copied by the Rev. Henry Thomas, vicar of Towyn Parish Church. 

2C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., page 852. 
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Philadelphia (one of the chief founders of the Episcopal Church in Penn- 
sylvania). The first church—St. David’s Church—was built in 1715 
and has therefore seen over two hundred and thirty years of service. 
From 1700 to 1776 (the year of the American Revolution) this church 


was served by Welshmen and the services were probably bi-lingual— 
Welsh and English: 


1700-13 Evan Evans, with Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
assisted during 1701-4 by JoHN THOoMas, who 
afterwards became S. P. G. minister at Hempstead, 
Long Island, New York (1704-24). 

1714-15 Joun Cruss (a Welshman). St. David’s Church 
was built during his ministry. He 4, Christ- 
mas Day, 1715. 

1716-19 Evan Evans. Philadelphia (with Christ Church, 
Philadelphia ). 

1719-30 Ropert WEYMAN (of Pembrokeshire). 

1732-36 GriFFiTH HucGuHes (of Towyn). 

1737-1776 CurRIE (ex-dissenting minister, Penn- 
sylvania ). 


The same ministers also served during those years at Perquihoma, 
now known as St. James’ Church, Perkiomen, Pennsylvania, also founded 
about 1700 by Evan Evans,’ who called the place “Montgomery.” Grif- 
fith Hughes remained a missionary under the S. P. G. for four years, 
and there are numerous references to him and his work in the records 
of the Society : 


Philadelphia 8 May 1733 Mr. Cummings‘ to secretary® of the 
a. G. 


“There was a Clergyman, one Mr. Hughes, a Welshman, 
unfortunately lost last December at the mouth of our river. He 
had the Bishop of London’s Licence for the Province of New 
York, but whether he had any Mission from the Society I could 
not learn. However as I was sorry for his untimely death so 
was glad when I understood he was not the Missionary designed 
for Radnor whom the congregation impatiently expect.” 


Who was this Mr. Hughes* who was drowned at the mouth of the 
river at Philadelphia? Probably his name could be found among the 


8Notes from Rev. Crosswell McBee, rector of St. David’s Church, Devon, 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. S. W. Clawson, secretary of the vestry of St. James’, 
Perkiomen, Pennsylvania. 

*Rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 1726-41. 

5David Humphreys, S. P. G. secretary, 1716-1739. 

®Hugh Hughes received the king’s bounty to New York on 11 August 1732 
(Money Book, 36/371). 
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candidates who were licensed overseas by the bishop of London (Ed- 
mund Gibson)? in 1731. 

The missionaries of these early days suffered great hardships. The 
S. P. G. records are full of incidents like the following: 


Drowned by upsetting of boat; died of dysentry; died of 
fever ; burned to death; frozen to death; died of moskito bite ; 
drowned while embarking; drowned on voyage to England; 
drowned on return voyage; captured by the French. 


It is said that one of every five of the Anglican candidates for holy 
orders from North America was shipwrecked or died of disease in 
going to London for ordination or on the return journey. 

Professor Dodd, American ambassador to Germany (1933-38), in 
his Diary* pays a great tribute to these early settlers: 


21 December 1934 


“This voyage as well as the studies I have made of the 17th 
Century seafaring, convinces me that historians have never as- 
sessed correctly the courage and bravery of the men and women 
who settled North America. It was no small thing for a poor 
family whose members knew the Atlantic only from the stories 
told by neighbours to venture across this terrible sea on a ship 
of 200 tons burden. They did it by the thousands, and for the 
reason they wanted to make homes for themselves, thousands 
and tens of thousands in a single year. In my judgment, peo- 
ple of such character were apt to make any country great and 
enterprising.” 


After Robert Weyman had left Radnor, where he had ministered for 
eleven years (1719-30), he settled at Burlington in the church served 
by John Talbot, “the Apostle of the New Jersey Church,” for nineteen 


years (1705-27). Weyman remained at Burlington until his death in 
1737. 


MINISTRY IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Radnor was without a missionary for nearly three years after Wey- 
man left. In 1732 we find Dr. Thomas Pardo,® principal of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, a keen supporter of the S. P. G. and S. P. C. K., recom- 
mending Griffith Hughes, a young student from Oxford, for the position : 


7Bishop of London, 1723-48. 
8Ambassador Dodd’s Diary (London, 1941), pages 215/6. 
®Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, 1727-63. 
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21 July 1732 


Letter from Mr. G. Hughes dated St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford June 10th 1732 was read acquainting that he is recom- 
mended by Dr. Pardo to be Missionary to Radnor in Pennsyl- 
vania (in pursuance of the request of the Society on the 17th 
March last) and desiring to be informed whether it will serve 
for a Title for him to go into Orders. 

Order’d that the Society acquaint Mr. Hughes that the 
Mission to Radnor will be a Title for his going into Orders and 


that he may come up as soon as he pleases and bring proper 
Test!@!s with him. 


18 August 1732 


Mr. Griffith Hughes attended and laid before the Board his 
Testi#!s which were approv’d by the Society. Agreed that when 
he shall be in Priest’s Orders he be appointed Missionary to 
Radnor and Perquihoma in Penn, with a salary of £60 per an- 
num. 
That the Ld. Bp. of London be desired to give him a Text 
and to appoint some Member or Members of the Society to hear 
him read prayers and preach and upon their report to his Lord- 
ship that he hath perform’d to such Members’ satisfaction, that 
the Secretary give him the necessary dispatch in order for his 
proceeding on his Mission. 


20 October 1732. 


The Secretary acquaint’d the Board that Mr. Griffith 
Hughes and Mr. John Boyd’ having receiv’d Priests’ Orders 
had read Prayers and Preach’d which they perform’d to the 
satisfaction of the Persons desir’d by the Bp. of Ln. to hear them 
and that he had thereupon according to the Order of the Society 
provided them with the books appoint’d by the Standing Rule 
and given them the other necessary dispatches for their pro- 
ceeding on their Missions to which they were severally ap- 
point’d by the Secretary. 


17 May 1734. 


One quarter’s salary due to Griffith Hughes at Lady Day 
last was order’d to be paid to him. 


The next records of the S. P. G. describe the work of Griffith Hughes 


at Radnor, Perquihoma, and Conestoga, during 1734-36: 


19 July 1734 


Letter from the Rev. Mr. Hughes dated Radnor in Penn. 
March 6 1733/4 acquainting that upon his arrival there he was 


1°Itinerant preacher, North Carolina, 1732-38. Died 1738. 
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kindly receiv’d especially by the Welch; that he had visit’d 
great n° of Welch and English that liv’d in the back of the 
woods, where he found many well dispos’d persons but entirely 
destitute of a Minister, that he hath at their earnest requests 
visit’d them several times since, and their houses being too small 
to contain the great numbers that resort’d there, he preach’d 
under the shade of a large tree; that he had travail’d about 
1,100 miles, besides his attendance at Radnor and Perquihoma, 
at one of which churches he preaches and catechises every 
Sunday. The number of communicants at Radnor at his first 
coming was 48 now increas’d to 55; at Perquihoma 19 now in- 
creas’d to 21, and he hath lately baptiz’d nearly 100, ten of them 
being adults. 


16 May 1735 


Letter from Griffith Hughes dated 3 December 1734 where- 
in he acquaint’d the Society that he hath made several journies 
to visit the back inhabitants sometimes 60 or 70 miles from 
home where he baptiz’d a good number, particularly in Cones- 
toga where for some time past he preach’d in both Welch and 
English the first Tuesday in every month and the number of 
Com*#"ts there has increas’d from 12 to 26 all sober well dis- 
pos’d persons; that they are in great want of Welch books, 
he being the only person that officiates in that language, his 
best endeavours can bear no proportion to the general want of 
so many thousands of that Nation who are scatter’d and dayly 
importune him to supply them with Welch books, most of whom 
are both able and willing to purchase them. He says that if 
the Society would give him leave to come to London, the latter 
end of next summer, he doubts not, but in a short time, with 
the assistance of a gentleman, now in Jesus College, Oxford, 
he shall be able to reprint or translate a sufficient number to 
answer the present necessity. 

Also that they had read a letter from several people in 
Conestoga in Penn. (without date), wherein they represent that 
they are well affected to the C. of E."! but have been for several 
years destitute of an Orthodox Minister, till Mr. Hughes com- 
ing among them to preach once a month, by which means their 
number has been increas’d and since they cannot as yet expect 
the happiness of a Missionary, they pray they may be supply’d 
with some Welch books for want of which many of the families 
™ who first went over and were educated in the Principles of the 

C. of E. have yielded to the general corruption of Quakerism. 
That at Mr. Hughes’s first arrival they had no other con- 
venience than the shade of a large tree to preach under but they | 
have now built a handsome Church and that they should be | 
very much oblig’d to the Society if they would send them a | 
11C, of E. means Church of England. 


12Probably, Bangor Church, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Griffith Hughes 
was formerly a member of the diocese of Bangor, North Wales. 
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Welch Bible and Common Prayer Book for the use of their 
Church and as for the other Welch books they are willing to 
purchase them at any reasonable rate and if the Society should 
think it proper for Mr. Hughes to come over, they have en- 
trust’d him to get such a quantity as may be answerable to their 
general want ; this they say would be a great encouragement and 
be a means in the hands of Providence to preserve many Souls 
from false Doctrines and Schisms which unhappily they have 
too often experienc’d. 


Whereupon the Comee: agreed that a Bible and C. P. B. 
in Welch be purchas’d for the use of the Church and that 12 
Bibles and C. P. Bs. and Singing Psalms in Welch now in 
the Society House be sent to Mr. Hughes to be distribut’d in 
the Welch families and that the Society make enquiry what 
other books are print’d in Welch which may be proper to be 
distribut’d. 

Resolv'd that the Society do agree with the Com®. 


20 June 1735. Welch books. 


The Secretary acquaint’d the Bd. that in pursuance of the 
Order at the last meeting of the Society he had made Enquiry 
what Books were printed in Welch which may proper to be 
distribut’d and laid before the Board a List thereof. 

Agreed that £10 worth of small tracts in Welch be sent 
Mr. Hughes at Radnor in Penn. out of the List now laid before 
the Society to be paid for by himself. 


19 December 1735. 


A letter to the Ld. Bp. of London from Rev. Mr. Hughes 
dated Radnor in Penn. 10 September 1735 was read wherein he 
represents that he hath in his two last letters to the Society (to 
which he hath receiv’d no answer) petition’d in the name of 
some hundreds of his countrymen that he might be permitt’d 
to return home for some short time to reprint and at their ex- 
pense to supply them with Welch books, the want of which hath 
been the chief occasion of the increase of the many dissenters ; 
that had he the leave of his Ldship. and the Society the present 
would be the most proper opportunity ; that his absence could be 
dispens’d with having lately on his way to Perquihoma Church 
had the misfortune to break his kneepan, which, tho’ in the 
mending, continues very weak, so it is impossible for him in his 
present condition to serve that Church in a regular order this 
Winter; this and several hardships which he had undergone 
in his several journies to preach among the back inhabitants, 
have very much impair’d his health, being often oblig’d in the 
day to want the common necessaries of life and in the night to 
lye under the shade of a large tree. That his Congregation 
at Radnor is in a flourishing condition. 
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Order’d that Mr. Hughes be acqed. that the Society fore- 
see great inconvenience in his leaving his Mission so long as it 
is necessary for him to come to England and return. They ap- 
prehend he may employ a proper person in London or in Ox- 
ford to superintend the Press upon his sending over to such 
persons an account of what Welch books and what number of 
each they desire to have printed. 


17 September 1736. 


Griffith Hughes reports to the Society that on the Advice of 
his Doctor he hath accept’d the Rectorship of St. Lucy’s Bar- 
bados at the request of Mr. Commissary Johnson. 

That he hath been at good expense in publishing a Welch 
pamphlet on the four last Things and hath distributed near 150 
of them among the poorer people. 

The Welch books so much needed are: 


Some small Compendium of Divinity 
The Practice of Piety 

The Whole Duty of Man 

Mr. Prichard’s Divine poems 
Common Prayer Books 


Towards the end of 1736 a letter signed by 37 members of St. 
James’ Church, Perquihoma, was sent to the S. P. G. petitioning for a 
missionary. In it they recount that after Mr. Howie’ left them to 
officiate at Oxford, “they were pleased to send over a very young Welch 
Gentleman to serve Radnor and this our Church of St. James to whom 
we regularly paid our Subscription Money amounting to 24 or 25£ 
per annum although the said Mr. Hughes very seldom came near us 
and some time in September last he thought fit without giving us the 
least notice to make a Voyage to the Island of Barbadoes where he 
has accepted a Parish. . . . We beg leave farther to acquaint your 
Honours that unless the Gentleman you send us has much more solidity 
and conduct than Mr. Hughes our Religion will be brought into con- 
tempt.” 

Griffith Hughes, in his letter to the bishop of London 10 September 
1735, had stated that owing to the injury to his kneecap, he would be 
unable to serve Perquihoma for many months.** 

183ALEXANDER Howl, S. P. G. missionary: Whitemarsh, 1731-41; Perquihoma, 
1731-32; Oxford, 1733-41. (Resigned. ) 

14Griffth Hughes’ letters (with abstracts of letters in the minutes) are to be 
found in the S. P. G. record office in London. Some of them are printed in His- 
torical Collections of the American Church: Pennsylvania, by Bishop W. S. Perry, 


but the footnote concerning Hughes (page 521) is incorrect. Transcripts of his 
we and the S. P. G. Journals are now in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
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Dr. Nelson R. Burr, in his interesting article’ on “The Welch 
Episcopalians of Colonial Pennsylvania and Delaware,” refers to Grif- 
fith Hughes’ work in the western Welsh mission which became one 
of the most prosperous ever established in Pennsylvania : 


“Although many of the Welsh were Quakers and Bap- 
tists, a respectable portion were Episcopalians who soon began 
to demand missionaries. The first pastor was probably Robert 
Weyman of Radnor and Perkiomen, who visited them so often 
as he could. After he left Pennsylvania in 1731, the people 
were left pastorless. In 1734 they asked the Society for Welsh 
books and rejoiced in their new minister, ‘our dear country- 
man, Mr. Hughes.’ Under his ministry the western Welsh mis- 
sion assumed a more permanent form.” 


He seems to have been responsible for the first church built in 
that part of the country—‘a handsome Church in Conestoga.” 


“Griffith Hughes started his mission in 1732 at Radnor 
and Parkiomen, but soon began monthly visits to Pequea, 
Caernarvon and Tulpekocken. . . . He officiated monthly at 
Bangor in Caernarvon, in Welsh and English. The hardships 
of long journeys broke down his health, for sometimes he suf- 
fered from lack of common necessities and slept under a tree. 
Eventually he had to bow to the will of his physician and secure 
a parish in the milder climate of Barbadoes. He had to abandon 
his fine farm on Cacoosing Creek in Berks County near the 
village of Sinking Springs.” 


GRIFFITH HUGHES’ WELSH PAMPHLET ON “THE LAST 
FOUR THINGS” (1735) 


This pamphlet was the fourth Welsh book printed in America. The 
first three books were published in 1721/1730/1730, all in Philadelphia. 
A short history of these four books can be found in The Journal of the 
National Library of Wales.* There is a note about Griffith Hughes’ 
pamphlet in “A Bibliography of Welsh Americana” : 


Hucues (—————) 


A Welsh Pamphlet containing moral reflections upon 
Death, Judgment, Heaven and Hell. To which is added several 
very curious pieces of Poetry, esteem’d by the Ingenious to be 
the best in that Language. With considerable additions by the 
Rev. Mr. Hughes. (Philadelphia: Reprinted by Andrew Brad- 
ford 1735.) Advertised in Bradford’s Weekly Mercury. 
1SHISTORICAL MAGAZINE OF THE ProtesTANT EpiscopaL CHurcH, Vol. VIII 
(June, 1939), pp. 101-122. Quotations are on p. 114. 
16Supplement of the Journal of National Library of Wales (Summer, 1942). 
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This is the third (?) Welsh book printed in America. No 
copy, however, is known to be in existence. 


The pamphlet was probably a reprint (with additions) of a book by 
John Morgan, vicar of Matchin, Essex, which was first published in 
1714, and was in its third edition in 1735. John Morgan died in 1733. 
His brother, Edward Morgan, was vicar of Towyn (the native place 
of G. Hughes) from 1717 to 1749; so we can take it as granted that 
John Morgan and his book were known to Griffith Hughes before he 
went to Philadelphia in 1732, and he very likely took a copy with him. 

Until lately no one knew anything about the Rev. Mr. Hughes, but 
the letter of 17 September 1736, in which Griffith Hughes writes: 
“That he hath been at good expense in publishing a Welsh pamphlet 
on the Four Last Things,” proves that he was the S. P. G. missionary 
at Radnor and Perquihoma, Pennsylvania, 1732-36. 


RECTOR OF ST. LUCY’S, BARBADOS (1736-?) 


Griffith Hughes in September, 1736, accepted the rectorship of 
St. Lucy’s, Barbados, in the West Indies. We know very little of his 
history during his ministry in that church, as can be seen by the follow- 
ing two letters’? : 


(a) “I have made enquiries about the Reverend Griffith 
Hughes in whom you wrote you were interested. There was a 
book prepared some years ago by two well-known clergymen 
belonging to the diocese of Barbados in which they gave a List 
of Rectors of some of the parishes in this Island, including the 
parish of St. Lucy and from this it is shown that the Rev. 
Griffith Hughes author of Natural History of Barbados was 
Rector of St. Lucy between the years 1750 and 1760.18 I have 
enquired of the present Rector if there is any Memorial tablet 
erected to the Rev. G. Hughes in St. Lucy Church or if there 
is any information about him that would be interesting to you 
and he reports that there is none. I understand that when the 
Rev. Mr. Hughes was Rector of St. Lucy he had some dif- 
ference of opinion with his Gongregation and it is said that 
when he left the parish he took with him some of the early 
registers.” 


(b) “I regret that although we have made a search, we can 
find no information about the Rev. Henry Jones,’® and from 


17The first letter (a) is from: G. B. Evelyn, registrar of diocese of Barbados; 
the = letter (b) is from the secretary of the Institute of Jamaica, West Indies. 

181736-?. 

19Second S. P. G. missionary to Newfoundland (1726-47) ; rector of St. Anne’s, 
Jamaica (1748-?). 
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Dr. Nelson R. Burr, in his interesting article’ on “The Welch 
Episcopalians of Colonial Pennsylvania and Delaware,” refers to Grif- 
fith Hughes’ work in the western Welsh mission which became one 
of the most prosperous ever established in Pennsylvania : 


“Although many of the Welsh were Quakers and Bap- 
tists, a respectable portion were Episcopalians who soon began 
to demand missionaries. The first pastor was probably Robert 
Weyman of Radnor and Perkiomen, who visited them so often 
as he could. After he left Pennsylvania in 1731, the people 
were left pastorless. In 1734 they asked the Society for Welsh 
books and rejoiced in their new minister, ‘our dear country- 
man, Mr. Hughes.’ Under his ministry the western Welsh mis- 
sion assumed a more permanent form.” 


He seems to have been responsible for the first church built in 
that part of the country—‘‘a handsome Church in Conestoga.” 


“Griffith Hughes started his mission in 1732 at Radnor 
and Parkiomen, but soon began monthly visits to Pequea, 
Caernarvon and Tulpekocken. . . . He officiated monthly at 
Bangor in Caernarvon, in Welsh and English. The hardships 
of long journeys broke down his health, for sometimes he suf- 
fered from lack of common necessities and slept under a tree. 
Eventually he had to bow to the will of his physician and secure 
a parish in the milder climate of Barbadoes. He had to abandon 
his fine farm on Cacoosing Creek in Berks County near the 
village of Sinking Springs.” 


GRIFFITH HUGHES’ WELSH PAMPHLET ON “THE LAST 
FOUR THINGS” (1735) 


This pamphlet was the fourth Welsh book printed in America. The 
first three books were published in 1721/1730/1730, all in Philadelphia. 
A short history of these four books can be found in The Journal of the 
National Library of Wales.1® There is a note about Griffith Hughes’ 
pamphlet in “A Bibliography of Welsh Americana” : 


HucHes (—————) 


A Welsh Pamphlet containing moral reflections upon 
Death, Judgment, Heaven and Hell. To which is added several 
very curious pieces of Poetry, esteem’d by the Ingenious to be 
the best in that Language. With considerable additions by the 
Rev. Mr. Hughes. (Philadelphia: Reprinted by Andrew Brad- 
ford 1735.) Advertised in Bradford’s Weekly Mercury. 

1SHISTORICAL MAGAZINE OF THE ProTesTANT EpiscopaL CuurcuH, Vol. VIII 


(June, 1939), pp. 101-122. Quotations are on p. 114. 
16Supplement of the Journal of National Library of Wales (Summer, 1942). 
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August 14 1735 


This is the third (?) Welsh book printed in America. No 
copy, however, is known to be in existence. 


The pamphlet was probably a reprint (with additions) of a book by 
John Morgan, vicar of Matchin, Essex, which was first published in 
1714, and was in its third edition in 1735. John Morgan died in 1733. 
His brother, Edward Morgan, was vicar of Towyn (the native place 
of G. Hughes) from 1717 to 1749; so we can take it as granted that 
John Morgan and his book were known to Griffith Hughes before he 
went to Philadelphia in 1732, and he very likely took a copy with him. 

Until lately no one knew anything about the Rev. Mr. Hughes, but 
the letter of 17 September 1736, in which Griffith Hughes writes: 
“That he hath been at good expense in publishing a Welsh pamphlet 
on the Four Last Things,” proves that he was the S. P. G. missionary 
at Radnor and Perquihoma, Pennsylvania, 1732-36. 


RECTOR OF ST. LUCY’S, BARBADOS (1736-?) 


Griffith Hughes in September, 1736, accepted the rectorship of 
St. Lucy’s, Barbados, in the West Indies. We know very little of his 
history during his ministry in that church, as can be seen by the follow- 
ing two letters’: 


(a) “I have made enquiries about the Reverend Griffith 
Hughes in whom you wrote you were interested. There was a 
book prepared some years ago by two well-known clergymen 
belonging to the diocese of Barbados in which they gave a List 
of Rectors of some of the parishes in this Island, including the 
parish of St. Lucy and from this it is shown that the Rev. 
Griffith Hughes author of Natural History of Barbados was 
Rector of St. Lucy between the years 1750 and 1760.'* I have 
enquired of the present Rector if there is any Memorial tablet 
erected to the Rev. G. Hughes in St. Lucy Church or if there 
is any information about him that would be interesting to you 
and he reports that there is none. I understand that when the 
Rev. Mr. Hughes was Rector of St. Lucy he had some dif- 
ference of opinion with his Congregation and it is said that 
when he left the parish he took with him some of the early 
registers.” 


(b) “I regret that although we have made a search, we can 
find no information about the Rev. Henry Jones,’* and from 


17The first letter (a) is from: G. B. Evelyn, registrar of diocese of Barbados; 
the — letter (b) is from the secretary of the Institute of Jamaica, West Indies. 

181736-?. 

19Second S. P. G. missionary to Newfoundland (1726-47) ; rector of St. Anne’s, 
Jamaica (1748-?). 
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your letter you already have such facts as we possess about the 
Rev. Griffith Hughes. We have looked through Archer’s 
Monumental Inscriptions of the West Indies; the five volumes 
of Carribeana, Feurtado’s Biographical Notes and the Monu- 
mental Inscriptions of Barbados.” 


From 1736 to 1750, Griffith Hughes, according to some records, 
was in London, at least on two occasions, in 1743 and 1748-50. Prob- 
ably it was owing to his absence that his parishioners complained about 
him, and perhaps he paid more attention to his scientific work than to 
his parochial duties. 

He writes a letter dated Mile-End, London, 3 November 1743, to 
the president of the Royal Society—Martin Folkes—‘“concerning a 
Zoophyton, somewhat resembling the flower of the Marigold.”*° 

In the Minutes of the S. P. G. for 16 December 1743, the following 


appears : 


The Rev. Griffith Hughes, Rector of St. Lucius in Bar- 
bados was proposed a third time and by ballot chosen a member 
of the Society. 


On 9 June 1748, he was elected fellow of The Royal Society (F. R. 
S.), and during this year the degrees of B. A. and M. A. of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford were conferred upon him.” 


GRIFFITH HUGHES: FAMOUS NATURALIST 
In 1750 the book, which made him famous, was published : 


“The Natural History of Barbados” 
In Ten Books 
By the Rev. Griffith Hughes, A. M.; F.R.S., 
Rector of St. Lucy’s Parish in the said Island 
London 
Printed for the Author 
And sold by most Booksellers in Gt. Britain & Ireland. 
M. D.C. £. 
To his Grace 
Thomas? 
By Divine Permission 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 


It has over 300 pages, and includes a map of the Island with 29 
handsome illustrations by Ehret (1710-1770) ,”* one of the most noted 


20J. D. Griffith Davies, assistant secretary to The Royal Society. 
214lum. Oxon (Foster). 

22Thomas Herring, 1747-1757. 

23Dict. Nat. Biography. 
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botanic draughtsmen of the 18th century, who illustrated one or more 
of Linnaeus’ books. Some of his drawings can be seen today in the 
botanical departments of the British Museum. 

This volume brought Griffith Hughes to the notice of the chief 
naturalists of the world, though he must have been well known before 
this as he was elected F. R. S. in 1748. 

In a note on “Welsh Botanists’** Dr. Frank R. Lewis writes: 


LINNAEUS’ PRAISE FOR GRIFFITH HUGHES 


“Throughout the world botanists have welcomed the great 
edition of the Letters of Linnaeus, with which the University of 
Upsala is associated. The first volume of this collection was 
published by Professor Th. M. Fries over 30 years ago, and 
since then it has been succeeded by eight more volumes. 

Linnaeus who lived from 1707 to 1773 (Hughes was also 
born in 1707) can be compared to Shapespeare or Bach, so defi- 
nitely does he surpass all others in his own field. It is there- 
fore worthy of note, that so far as I have been able to discover 
the only two botanists from the United Kingdom mentioned in 
the nine volumes of his correspondence were both Welshmen. 
And furthermore, these two, namely Thomas Pennant and the 
Rev. Griffith Hughes were praised very highly by the master. 

. . The Rev. Griffith Hughes published in 1750 a cele- 
brated work on the Natural History of Barbados which soon 
came to the notice of the Swedish botanist. For some time 
Linnaeus tried to obtain a copy of this book and so greatly 
did it please him when he at length succeeded that he expressed 
a desire to meet the author. Hughes seems to have been a 
well-known figure in London when he returned from the Bar- 
bados, but curiously enough it is difficult to obtain any infor- 
mation about him, although George II, the Prince of Wales 
and half the nobility of England subscribed towards the cost 
of publishing his “Natural History.” The copy which I have 
used in the British Museum, belonged at one time to George 
III. It is a superb volume with the Prince of Wales’ crest on 
the cover.” 


One of the subscribers was Edward Morgan, the vicar of his boy- 
hood days at Towyn, Merionethshire. 

From Mr. G. B. Evelyn’s letter we see that Griffith Hughes did 
not end his career as rector of St. Lucy’s, Barbados, but that he left in 
1760 (?), when he was 53 years of age, taking with him the old regis- 
ters of the Church. Where did he go from the Barbados—back to North 
America or to the Old Country? No one seems to know anything re- 
liable about him after he published his book in 1750—when or where 


24Western Mail, Cardiff, 1938. 
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he died, or where he was buried. There may be a paragraph about 
this in some of the journals and magazines of the latter half of the 18th 
century, but so far it has not been discovered. 


In this article we have seen that Griffith Hughes, the S. P. G. mis- 
sionary for Radnor, Perkiomen and Conestoga, Pennsylvania, and author 
of the fourth Welsh book printed in America (1732-1736), was the 
same person as Griffith Hughes, fellow of the Royal Society, author of 
Natural History of Barbados, and one of the most noted naturalists of 
the 18th century (1736-?). 

Probably Griffith Hughes did not return to the plantations after 
publishing his book in 1750 as his name is not in Fothergill’s List of 


those receiving the king’s bounty, nor in the “List of Those Licensed 
Overseas, 1745-1781.” 
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ADAM CLOUD, MISSISSIPPI’S FIRST EPISCOPAL 
CLERG YMAN* 
By Nash K. Burger** 


There are numerous references to the Rev. Adam Cloud in material 
relating to Mississippi history and in the writings of Mississippi his- 
torians. Yet the references are generally meager, and no two writers 
are agreed as to just who Adam Cloud was, what he did, or when he 
did it. Most writers have accepted it as a fact that Adam Cloud was the 
first Episcopal clergyman to come to Mississippi, that he settled near 
Natchez around 1790 and held Episcopal services until stopped by the 
Spanish officials, and that he returned to Mississippi in 1816 and assisted 
in the organization of Christ Church, Jefferson County. But not all 
agree even to this. 

John G. Jones, for example, has suggested that Cloud was never 
an Episcopal clergyman, but a Methodist.t. Michael J. Curley believes 
that his name wasn’t Cloud, but McCloud.* Some say he was born in 
Delaware,’ others in Virginia*—some that he died and was buried in 
Jefferson County,® others that he moved to Texas and died there.? And 
at least one historian has decided that Adam Cloud, at least so far as his 
settlement and activities in Spanish times are concerned, is only “a per- 
sistent legend.”* Fortunately, there is material available, though much 
of it is fragmentary and widely scattered, which pieced together can 
give a fairly complete picture of one who was a pioneer settler in the old 
Southwest, a colonial defender of the freedom of worship, and the first to 


on by permission from the Journal of Mississippi History, April, 
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**Historiographer, diocese of Mississippi. On educational staff of the New 
York Times Book Review. 

1John G. Jones, History of the Introduction of Protestantism into the South- 
west (St. Louis, 1866), p. 97. See below, note 55. 


2Michael J. Curley, Church and State in the Spanish Floridas (Washington, 
1941), p. 246. 


3Jones, op. cit., p. 92. 

4Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Encyclopedia of Mississippi History (Madison, Wis., 
1907), I, p. 687. 

Dunbar Rowland, History of Mississippi, The Heart of the South (Chicago- 
Jackson, 1925), IT, 751. 

6Andrew F. Muir, “Early Missionaries in Texas,” in HistorIcAL MAGAZINE 
OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL Cuurcn, X, 3 (Sept., 1941), pp. 219-222. 


™Mack Swearingen, The Early Life of George Poindexter (New Orleans, 
1934), pp. 43-44. 
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bring the services of the Episcopal Church publicly to Mississippi. Such 
a man deserves our attention and respect. 

Adam Cloud was born in Brandywine Hundred, New Castle County, 
Delaware, on December 30, 1759. His parents were Robert Cloud and 
Magdalen Peterson Cloud, who had been married in Christ Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, November 16, 1749.8 The Clouds had generally 
been Friends prior to the marriage of Robert Cloud into an Episcopal 
family. The will of Robert Cloud, probated in 1801, directed Robert, 
the oldest son, to pay “my son Adam Cloud the sum of twelve pounds.”® 

The Cloud home, some six miles north of Wilmington, became prior 
to 1780 a center for meetings of Methodists in the neighborhood. At this 
time, of course, the Methodists were a society within the Anglican or 
Episcopal Church in which many Episcopalians, including some clergy- 
men, were active. Adam Cloud’s father donated land in 1780 on which 
a log chapel was built and called Cloud’s Chapel, a name later changed 
to Bethel.*° In 1781, when Adam Cloud was 22 years old and the Metho- 
dist societies were still connected with the Episcopal Church, he was 
admitted “on trial” (the usual phrase) by a Methodist gathering at 
Choptank, near the Maryland-Delaware border, as a traveling preacher.** 

Benjamin Abbott, a well-known Methodist preacher of the period, 
has recorded a preaching trip he took, accompanied by Cloud, through 
western Delaware and eastern Pennsylvania at this time. Abbott was 
a sensational sort of preacher, and his services sometimes began at night 
and ended “‘next morning after sunrise.” And he often so stirred his 
listeners that they “fell all about the house, and their cries could be heard 
afar off.” Abbott noted that young Adam Cloud did not seem to ap- 
prove of these tactics and “was greatly tried at hearing the cries of the 
people.”” A sermon by Cloud he described as “a smart exhortation.”?? 

Adam Cloud’s Methodist assignments were to the Roan Oak circuit 
in North Carolina in 1781; Tar River, also in North Carolina, 1782; 
Somerset, 1783; Dover, 1784; East Jersey, 1785; Baltimore, 1786; and 
Fairfax, in Virginia, 1787.1° Then, on November 27, 1787, Methodist 


8Jones, op. cit., p. 92. T. M. Potts, Our Family Ancestors (Cannonsburg, Pa., 
1895), pp. 159-ff. “Marriage Record of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 1709-1806,” 
in Pennsylvania Archives, second series (Harrisburg, Pa., 1878), VIII, p. 49. 
*®The will is in the Public Archives Commission, Dover, Del. 


10John Lednum, A History of the Rise of Methodism in America (Philadel- 
phia, 1862), p. xviii, Potts, op. cit., p. 159. 


11Minutes of the Methodist Conference Annually Held in America from 1773 
to 1794 (Philadelphia, 1794), p. 45. 

12John Ffirth (ed.), Experiences and Gospel Labors of the Rev. Benjamin 
Abbott (New York, 1833), pp. 90-ff. The account is also in Lednum, of. cit., pp. 


18 Minutes of the Methodist Conference, op. cit., for the years noted. 
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Bishop Francis Asbury recorded his his journal, “I here heard of the 
conduct of A. C.—so; he is gone from us at last.”** 

Asbury does not say what “conduct” of Adam Cloud caused him 
to “go” from the Methodists, but the phrasing indicates that the sepa- 
ration was voluntary on Cloud’s part. One clue is Cloud’s lack of 
sympathy with the extremer elements of Methodism exemplified by 
Abbott and referred to above. Another is an entry in Asbury’s journal 
in 1782 referring to the baptism of Cloud by the Rev. Devereux Jarratt, 
an Episcopalian.*® Cloud was evidently a protege of Jarratt ; and Jarratt, 
active in Methodist circles when the Methodists were still within the 
Episcopal Church, was strongly opposed to any separation from the 
Church."* 

The only explanation of Cloud’s career that is consistent with all 
the known facts is that, like Jarratt, he could never accept the perma- 
nent separation of the Methodists and eventually withdrew from them. 
The fact that a separate Methodist denomination was set up in 1784 and 
Cloud did not withdraw until 1787 only serves as a reminder that for a 
number of years many members in both churches hoped for a healing 
of the schism. Significantly, Jarratt was active in a movement to obtain 
Episcopal ordination for Methodist ministers. 

On January 31, 1788, Cloud married Mary Grandine™ and in the 
same year—and again in 1789—he was a lay delegate from St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church, Kingwood (now Alexandria), to the convention of 
the Episcopal diocese of New Jersey.** The Grandines had long been 
active in the affairs of St. Thomas’, and John and Phillip Grandine, 
Cloud’s brothers-in-law, were vestrymen there.?® 

Late in 1789 or early in 1790, Adam and Mary Grandine Cloud 
set out on the long trip to the Natchez country,”° as did, at about that 
time, several other New Jersey families, including the Formans, some of 
whom became prominent in Mississippi and to whom Cloud was related 
through his mother-in-law, a Forman. See Lyman C. Draper (ed.), 
Narrative of a Journey Down the Ohio and Mississippi in 1789-1790 


14Francis Asbury, Journal (New York, 1821), I, p. 23. On June 29, 1789, 

a Asbury for 14 pounds in unpaid salary, which Asbury paid. (Jbid.. 
» Pp. WU. 

15] bid., I, p. 338. 

16The Life of the Reverend Devereux Jarratt, Rector of Bath Parish, Din- 
widdie County, Virginia, Written by Himself (Baltimore, 1806), pp. 71, 81, 97, 
107-08, 115-ff. 

17Jones, op. cit., p. 93. 

18Journals of the Conventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the State 
of New Jersey, 1785-1816 (New York, 1890), p. 52. 

Pag Snell, History of Hunterdon and Somerset Counties (Philadelphia, 
1881), p. 421. 

20Walter Lowrie and Walter Franklin (eds.), American State Papers, Public 
Lands (Washington, 1830), I, p. 617. 
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(Cincinnati, 1888), for an account by Samuel S. Forman of his trip.* 
In 1789 Spain was in control of the Natchez country as a part of 
the Province of West Florida. Regulations respecting immigration had 
just been eased, and a settler could obtain a homestead of 240 acres simply 
by paying the surveyor to lay it out.?* One account states that Cloud 
settled himself and family ‘“‘just below where the road to Washington 
crosses St. Catherine’s Creek two miles from Natchez,” and adds that he 
eventually acquired 1,700 acres, owned slaves and had a good stock of 
hogs, cattle and horses.** John Girault, an old citizen, testified that 
Cloud received a Spanish grant on March 3, 1790, of 500 arpents on 
Coles Creek.*4 Cloud evidently owned two tracts, one on St. Catherine’s, 
one on Coles Creek. The Spanish census of 1793 listed the Clouds as 
living in the Villa Gayoso section, through which Coles Creek ran.** 
The census also disclosed that the Clouds had “1 male child, born 1792.” 
Bills of sale recorded at Natchez refer to the purchase by Cloud in 1793 
of four Negroes.*® 
There is also a rather curious reference to the fact that Cloud 
had been granted “verbally” and had made “improvements” on “Lot. 
No. One of Square No. twelve” in the city of Natchez.** Were the “im- 
provements” a structure for school and/or church? Does the “verbal” 
grant imply an acquiescence by the tolerant Natchez Commandant, 
Gayoso de Lemos, in a matter he could not permit officially ? 
At any rate, Cloud was actively engaged in the public and private 
' ministrations of the Episcopal Church. This was to disregard the regu- 
lation forbidding non-Roman Catholic services. Gayoso, however, not 
only permitted this, but on occasion attended Cloud’s services himself.?* 
Others were not so tolerant. Father Francis Lenan, of the Villa Gayoso, 
reported on Cloud’s activities through ecclesiastical channels (thus by- 
passing Gayoso) to Governor Carondolet at New Orleans.*® As a re- 
sult, Cloud was seized, carried to New Orleans and, with his family, 
expelled from Spanish territory. This was in 1795.°° A letter from 
Gayoso to Carondelet makes clear that the former was engaged in a 
21Snell, op. cit., p. 542. 
22Curley, op. cit., p. 151. 
23Jones, op. cit., p. 93. 
24Carter (ed.), op. cit., I, p. 617. 
25“ Mississippi Provincial Archives, Spanish Dominion,” IV, insert facing p. 
786, in Department Archives and History, Jackson. 
26“Spanish Records,” in Chancery Clerk’s Office, Adams County, Natchez, 17, 
” eek Book B,” in Chancery Clerk’s Office, Adams County, Natchez, p. 378. 
28George Willey, “Natchez in Olden Times,” printed as appendix to J. H. F. 
Claiborne, Missisippi, As a Province, Territory, and State (Jackson, 1880), p. 528. 


2°Curley, op. cit., pp. 246-47. 
80] bid, 
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definite policy of moderation intended to gain the good will of the Prot- 


estant majority in the Natchez district.** Ha 

There is evidence that there had been earlier, more subtle efforts rat 
to force Cloud from Natchez. Records in the Chancery Clerk’s Office pla 
at Natchez indicate that Cloud was harassed by various unnamed per- wh 
sons and by William Vousdan, a rather well known opportunist and pat 
holder of political jobs under whatever government happened to be in So’ 
control of the district. It i 

It is impossible to detail the charges made by Vousdan. But he nal 
attributed a great many unlikely activities to Cloud, from stealing pigs wa 
to kidnapping and mistreating slaves—hanging them in chains, throw- 
ing live coals on their backs—and engaging in other spectacular per- sta 
formances wholly at variance with what we otherwise know of him. dis 
Cloud appealed to Gayoso for protection of himself and “his little young of 
suffering family” against such “wanton and malicious charges,” and he “e 
complained also that his house was “almost nightly inspected by Persons wi 

. . determined to increase his alarms.’’*? This latter complaint by di 
Cloud, especially, seems to support the inference that there was an or- di 
ganized and continuing effort to intimidate him. 

_ As for Vousdan, something of his character may be gathered from jt 
the fact that he was later defendant in a suit by a widow, Hannah Lum, Jc 
who charged that he married her, ran through her estate, and then cast D 
her off. Vousdan’s defense was that, some time after the marriage, it sé 
had occurred to him that the ceremony (a civil one performed -y An- fr 
thony Hutchins during the English regime) was not legal under Spanish re 
law.** And in another suit a witness called Vousdan “a damned Irish oO 
scoundrel who was worn out in the stocks and in prison” and added that C 
Vousdan was stealing from the inhabitants in the name of Spain.** 

At all events, Cloud was sent out of Spanish West Florida, and he C 
and his family spent most of their time in Georgia until their return to ‘ 
Mississippi in 1815 or 1816.8° One of the earliest references to the d 
Clouds in Georgia is in the birth of a son, John Wurts Cloud, at Savan- 
nah, January 15, 1797.°* By 1802 Cloud was well established as a 1 
clergyman in Savannah, for in that year Lorenzo Dow, the Methodist, d 
finding no “regular” Methodists in town, borrowed the use of Cloud’s " 
“preaching house” for a service.** 

81 Mississippi Provincial Achives,” op. cit., V, pp. 772-775. 

82“Spanish Records,” op. cit., F, pp. 328-ff. 


33] bid., E, pp. 409-421. 

34] bid., F, p. 197. 

88Jones, op. cit., Says 1816. Fox, see below, Note 46, Says 1815. | 

86According to Dr. Ralph E. Cloud, 48 Summit View, Austin, Texas, a grand- ) 
son of the Rev. John W. Cloud. 

87Lorenzo Dow, History of Cosmopolite (New York, 1814), p. 124. 
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In Georgia Cloud was one of the clergymen connected with William 
Hammett, a Methodist minister of Charleston, South Carolina, who sepa- 
rated from official Methodism in the 1790’s, in order to return to “the 
plan that the Methodists set out with at the beginning”**—a plan from 
which Cloud as Methodist and Episcopalian seems never to have de- 
parted. The Hammettites had churches at Charleston and Georgetown, 
South Carolina, Wilmington, North Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia.** 
It is possible that Cloud held services at Christ Episcopal Church, Savan- 
nah, as well, for the names of rectors during most of the period Cloud 
was in Georgia are not known. 

There are numerous references in Methodist writings to Cloud’s 
stay in Savannah. These agree that Cloud considered himself a Metho- 
dist, yet remained outside the official Methodist organization. A sketch 
of the rise of Methodism in Savannah, written in 1833, states that Cloud 
“erected a small hall, and delivered some pious addresses. . . . He like- 
wise erected other buildings and rented them out.’’*° Jesse Lee, Metho- 
dist leader, writing from Savannah in 1807, deplored the lack of Metho- 
dists in that city and hoped to “reap the fruit of Adam Cloud’s labours.’’** 

Cloud exercised his ministry elsewhere in Georgia on occasion. In 
July, 1806, he performed the marriage service at Augusta of “Capt. 
John Beale Barnes, of the United States Artillery, to Miss Mary Ann 
Douglas Hammond, of Augusta.”*? It is significant that to this same 
section of northeast Georgia had come “quite a number of Virginians 
from Dinwiddie County, several of them followers of Devereux Jar- 
ratt.’"*° It is probable that some of these Virginians—who as followers 
of Jarratt would be Episcopalian-Methodists—were ministered to by 
Cloud. 

As for Cloud’s family, we know that 1805 was a year of sadness. On 
October 10, at her “father’s next door to Methodist Church,” Mary, 
“infant of Adam Cloud” (named for her mother), died. And only nine 
days later, ““Adam, age 2, son of Adam Cloud,” also died.“* However, 

88William L. Grissom, History of Methodism in North Carolina (Nashville, 
1905), I, p. 192. 

88Matthew Simpson (ed.), Cyclopedia of Methodism, 5th revised edition (Phila- 
delphia, 1882), p. 199. Samuel Drew, The Life of the Rev. Thomas Coke (New 
York, 1818), pp. 162-ff. 

40Lewis Myers, “Origin and Progress of Methodism in Savannah,” in The 
Methodist Magazine (New York), XV (new series IV), 3 (July, 1833), p. 253. 

41Jesse Lee to Ezekiel Cooper, April 16, 1807, in the Cooper Manuscripts, 
Library of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, II. 

42Jeanne H. Register, “Marriage and Death Notices from the Charleston 
Courier for 1806,” in South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XXX, 
1 (Jan., 1929), p. 63. 

43George C. Smith, Jr., History of Methodism in Georgia and Florida (Macon, 
Ga., 1877), p. 90. 


44Caroline P. Wilson, “Mortuary Records,” in Annals of Georgia (Savannah, 
1933), III, pp. 22-23. 
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by 1815, when the Cloud’s returned to Mississippi, John Wurts Cloud, 
whose birth in 1798 has been mentioned, was old enough to be sent 
to the Episcopal Academy at Cheshire, Connecticut, and Samuel Gran- 
ville Cloud, another son, was studying medicine at the University of 
Lexington.*® 

“In the year 1815, and at a place about one mile to the Eastward 
of the present Church edifice of Christ Church in Jefferson County, 
a small log building was erected in which the Reverend Adam Cloud 
celebrated Divine Service, according to the Liturgy of the Episcopal 
Church. . . . The congregation continued to assemble for worship in 
this place for two or three years, when in consequence of the ill health 
of the minister the service was discontinued.** So wrote the Rev. 
James A. Fox, who was a leader in the establishment of the Church in 
Mississippi. This activity by the Rev. Adam Cloud in 1815 and the years 
following bore fruit in the permanent organization of Christ Church, 
Church Hill, by the Rev. James Pilmore in 1822,‘7 four years before 
the organization of the diocese of Mississippi. 

Between 1817 and 1828 Adam Cloud bought tracts of land, amount- 
ing to several hundred acres, along Coles Creek, near Church Hill and 
the now extinct town of Greenville.*® In addition, tax returns show him 
to have owned as many as 12 slaves and that John W. Cloud owned 
150 acres of land and Dr. Samuel G. Cloud, 14 slaves.*® The last returns 
in which any of the Clouds were included were for 1832, at about which 
time the Clouds moved from Mississippi, as will be shown below. 

Meanwhile between 1815 and 1832 the Clouds were active in the 
permanent establishment of the Episcopal Church in Mississippi. Adam 
Cloud was listed among the clergy of the diocese at its organization in 
1826; John Wurts Cloud (who had graduated from Yale in 1823 and 
been ordained deacon in the Episcopal Church by Bishop Brownell, at 

45Muir, op. cit., Potts, op. cit., p. 164. Also at the University of Lexington 
Medical School was Caleb Cloud, son of Robert Cloud and a nephew of Adam 
Cloud. This is evidently the same Caleb Cloud who was a young Methodist 
preacher in the Natchez country in 1806-07, who resigned from the ministry and 
settled in Lexington in 1812. Minutes of the . . . Methodist Episcopal Church, 
op. cit., p. 205; Henry Hawkins and W. C. Black, Methodism in Natchez (Jack- 
son, Miss., 1937), p. 29). References to Caleb Cloud in the Natchez newspapers as 
“Mr. Cloud” (Mississippi Messenger, Jan. 12, 1807, for example) have been 


erroneously interpreted as indication that Adam Cloud was in Natchez during the 
years when he was actually in Georgia. 

46The Rev. James A. Fox, “Progress of the Church in Mississippi,” in Church 
News, Natchez, Oct. 15, 1885. 

47Christ Church Parish, Church Hill, Miss., “Vestry Minutes, 1826-.” 

48“Deed Book A,” in office of Chancery Clerk, Jefferson County, Fayette, 
pp. 66, 96, 114, 244-245; “Book B,” pp. 140, 334, 636; “Book E,” p. 646. John W. 
and Samuel G. Cloud figure in some of these transactions. 

49°Tax Returns, Jefferson County, 1817-1832,” in Mississippi Department 
Archives and History, Jackson. 
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Hartford, Connecticut, in January, 1826)°° appeared at the first conven- 
tion as rector of St. John’s (now St. James’ Church), Port Gibson ; and 
Dr. Samuel G. Cloud, as a lay delegate from Christ Church, Jefferson 
County. There are numerous references in newspapers of the time 
to marriages performed by the Rev. Adam Cloud and to Church services 
held by him.*? The will of William Moore, of Jefferson County, gave 
and bequeathed “to the reverend Mr. Cloud my British Plutarch.’** 

Bishop Brownell on a visitation to the Episcopal churches in Mis- 
sissippi in December, 1829, reported, “On our way from Jefferson 
[County] to Port Gibson, we paid a visit to the Reverend Adam Cloud, 
whom we found in a very low state of health, and all united in the office 
_of the Church for the visitation of the sick.”°* Adam Cloud was at that 
time 71 years old. | 

This is the first and one of the few occasions on which Adam Cloud 
is mentioned in connection with an Episcopal bishop. It has sometimes 
been suggested, therefore, that Cloud was never ordained as an Episcopal 
clergyman.** There were, however, numerous clergymen of Cloud’s time 
whose ordinations were not recorded. In a list of about 100 names of 
Virginia Episcopal clergymen for 1785-1814, there are at least 30 for 
whom the date of ordination is not known.°® A case very similar to 
Cloud’s is that of “the Rev.—Veasy,” a Methodist minister, who was 
recommended for ordination to Bishop White, of Pennsylvania in 1787, 


5°Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates of Yale University in New Haven, 
Connecticutt (New Haven, Conn., 1924), p. 155. Journal of the Proceedings of The 
Annual Convention of The Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Connecti- 
cut (Middletown, 1826), p. 8. 

51Journal of the Proceedings of the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese [sic] of Mississippi (Natchez, 1826), p. 3. 

52Washington Republican and Natchez Intelligencer, Natchez, June 19, 1816; 
Mississippi Republican, Natchez, Oct. 26, 1819; Port Gibson Correspondent, Port 
Gibson, Dec. 7, 1821. 


58°Will Book A,” in office of Chancery Clerk, Jefferson County, Fayette, p. 
69. 


54“Bishop Thomas C. Brownell’s Journal of His Missionary Tours, 1829 and 
1834,” in HistortcAL MAGAZINE OF THE ProrestaANT EpiscopaL Cuurcn, VII, 4 
(Dec., 1938), p. 312. 

55Such suggestions seem all to be based on Jones, op. cit., p. 96. It should be 
remembered, however, that Jones himself was a Methodist minister. More im- 
portant, the original manuscript notes for Jones’ reference to Cloud, based on in- 
formation obtained from Cloud’s son, “Dr. Samuel G. Cloud, of Oakley, Franklin 
Parish, La.,” state plainly that Adam Cloud “entered the ministry in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and in that character he emigrated to the far famed Natchez 
country in 1792.” (The Jones manuscript is in the possession of Mrs. B. F. Lewis, 
320 Alexander Street, Jackson, Miss.) The date was actually 1789 or 1790; but 
Dr. Cloud certainly should have known whether his father was or was not an 
Episcopal clergyman. It is plain that he considered him so to be. 

56G. MacLaren Brydon, “A List of Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Who Served in Virginia Between 1785 and 1814,” in William and Mary College 
Quarterly, second series, 19, 4 (Oct., 1939), pp. 397-ff. 
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but whose ordination is merely presumed from the fact that he held a 
parish in Virginia down to 1810.°" 


It will be recalled that Cloud’s parents had been married in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, and it is quite possible that Bishop White or- 
dained Cloud there or in the vicinity prior to Cloud’s trip to Missis- 
sippi in 1789. This is the supposition most completely in harmony with 
all the known facts. However, there was ample opportunity for ordi- 
nation during Cloud’s stay on the Atlantic seaboard in 1795-1816. 

At all events, it is incredible that Cloud would have been listed, as 
already noted, in the Mississippi Diocesan Journal of 1826 and in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church’s General Convention Journal of 1826 (p. 
101) and 1829 (p. 123) as an Episcopal clergyman, and that the Rev. 
Mr. Fox (see above) and Bishop Brownell would have implied that 
Cloud was an Episcopal clergyman—if he were not. George Willey’s 
reminiscences of Cloud at Natchez in the 1790’s (see note 28, above) 
also indicate that he considered Cloud an Episcopal clergyman at that 
time. “Of his ordination,” says Bishop Perry, historiographer of the 
Episcopal Church, “there can be no doubt.” ** 

John W. Cloud served briefly in the diocese of New York (1828- 
1830), where he was ordained priest in 1829 by Bishop Hobart.*® He 
then moved with his family, in 1831, to what is now Brazoria County, 
Texas, and acquired considerable property. He owned a large plantation 
with slaves and livestock and, in the town of Brazoria, more property. 
He fought in the War for Texan Independence against Mexico and 
was active in the organization of the Republic of Texas. 

In May, 1839, Bishop Leonidas Polk left Houston and made “a 
day’s ride across the prairies . . . to the home of the Reverend Mr. 
[John W.] Cloud, not far from Columbia,” and baptized “an infant 
child” of Mr. Cloud’s.*° John W. Cloud had married Adeline Hull, of 


57G. MacLaren Brydon, “A List of Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Who Served in Virginia Between 1785 and 1814,” in William and Mary 
College Quarterly, second series, 19, 4 (Oct., 1939), pp. 419-420. [Note by Editor: 
Burgess’ List of Deacons states that Thomas Vasey was ordained by Bishop White 
on June 10, 1787.] 

58William Stevens Perry, History of the American Episcopal Church (Boston), 
1885), II, p. 212. The Rev. Edward R. Hardy, Jr., of the Berkeley Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut, has been of great assistance in regard to the 
matter of Cloud’s ordination. He describes Cloud as a “free-lance Episcopal clergy- 
man whom the slow-moving Episcopal organization of the time never quite caught 
up with.” 

59Journal of the Proceedings of the Forty-fourth Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of New York (New York, 1829), p. 17. 

60Journal of the Proceedings of the Bishops, Clergy and Laity of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America in a General Convention 
(New York, 1841), p. 161. 
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Hartford, Conn, c. 1831. After her death he married Rebecca John- 
ston, at Morgan’s Point, Harris County, Texas, on Nov. 1, 1837. He 
died in Sempronius, Washington County, Texas, in September, 1850.* 

Adam Cloud, with his family and slaves, followed John W. Cloud 
to Texas in February, 1834. It was that doughty old man’s last at- 
tempt to keep up with the frontier. He died May 26, 1834, at Brazoria, 


at the age of 75.°° 


61In addition to Muir, op. cit., information on the Clouds in Texas is based on 
a large amount of detailed information kindly supplied from Brazoria County 
records, Angleton, Texas, by Miss Alice Sanders, of the County Clerk’s office, 
Angleton; and on information from Louis J. Wilson, Angleton, and Dr. Ralph E. 
Cloud, A Summit View, Austin, Texas, grandson of John W. Cloud. 
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LIST OF ANGLICAN CLERGYMEN RECEIVING A BOUNTY 
FOR OVERSEAS SERVICE, 1680-1688 


By Nelson Waite Rightmyer* 


The HistoricaAL MaGaziNneE has published previously two lists of 
clergymen who were licensed for colonial America.’ A still earlier list 
has come to light in a publication which has been in circulation for nearly 
a hundred years but which has escaped general notice. 

In 1851 the Camden Society published a volume entitled: Moneys 
Received for Secret Services of Charles II and James II from 30th 
March, 1679, to 25th December, 1688, which was edited from a MS in 
the possession of William Selby Lowndes, Esq., by John Yonge Aker- 
man, Esq. There, amidst payments for pensions to informers having a 
connection with the Gunpowder Plot, for lace costing thousands of 
pounds, used in the weddings of Charles II’s illegitimate daughters, 
for the support of Romanist bishops and priests in the time of James II, 
and for tabernacles and other furnishings for Romanist chapels, may 
be found payments made to the bishop of London or to his agents for 
transportation of clergymen appointed for the colonies. It may well be 
that these payments mark the beginning of the royal bounty of twenty 
pounds regularly paid to colonial clergymen throughout the period of 
missionary work in America. 

Following the treaty of Breda in 1667, the British possession of the 
Leeward Islands was assured, and in May of that year Col. Stapleton, 
the governor, requested the lords of trade and plantations in London 
that six clergymen be sent to care for the spiritual needs of the colonists.” 
On June 7, 1677, the lords of trade and plantations referred the matter 


to the lord privy seal,* with the result that shortly thereafter there was 
an 


“Order of the King in Council. Approving report of Lords of 
Trade and Plantations, and directing the Bishop of London to 
take care that six able Ministers be sent to the Leeward Islands 


*Dr. Rightmyer is assistant professor of Church History at the Divinity School 
in Philadelphia. 

1HISTORICAL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHurcH, XIII (June, 
1944), pp. 128-143, and XVI (December, 1947), pp. 318-349. 

2Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and the West Indies. Pub- 
lic Record Office. 1677-1680, #254. Hereafter these documents will be referred 
to as CSP, CS. 

8CSP, CS, 1677-1680, #287. 
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by his license and appointment, and that they attend his Lord- 


ship concerning their transportation and maintenance at their 
arrival,’’* 


The names of the first men sent were Foster, Jones, Molineaux, 
Davis, Milward, and Grief.’ Grief, however, after being appointed, 
failed to sail and was replaced by a clergyman named Lambert.® 


These men were appointed to serve as follows: 


Place Clergymen 
St. Christopher Davis and Milward 
Nevis Foster 
Montserrat Molineaux 
Antigua Jones and Lambert.’ 


Shortly thereafter we find the record reading : 


“Order of the King in Council. That the six ministers 
going to the Leeward Islands be allowed 20 1. each to defray 
the expenses of their transportation, and the Lord Treasurer is 
to pay 120 1. to the Bishop of London for their use without 
account, clear of any fees, for which an additioned (sic) 6 1. 
is allowed.”® 


In all probability this marks the beginning of the practice of pro- 
viding transportation for missionaries and chaplains throughout the 
British colonies, and it is shortly thereafter that we begin to find this 
usual twenty pound bounty appearing in the accounts of the secret 
service moneys lists of the king. In this list the amount provided is 
always twenty pounds, no more, no less. The account book does not 
provide actual dates upon which the moneys were provided. It would 
appear that the dates provided were only the dates upon which the books 
were balanced. They do, however, provide us with an approximate date 
for each clergyman, but too much stress must not be laid upon the actual 
dates. In the lists which follow I shall give the actual order in which 
the names are to be found in the Secret Service Account together with 
the date about which it is to be placed. The number following the name 
represents the page of the Camden Society publication. The list has 
then been re-arranged alphabetically, the date has been repeated, and 
biographical data from other sources has been provided, together with 
bibliographical material. 


4*CSP, CS, 1677-1680, #291. 
5CSP, CS, 1677-1680, #467. 
®CSP, CS, 1677-1680, #588. 
TI bid. 

8CSP, CS, 1677-1680, #414. 
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PART I 


EXTRACT OF NAMES OF CLERGYMEN RECEIVING BOUNTY FOR 
OVERSEAS SERVICE, 1680-1688 


[From the Camden Society Publication, Supra] 


Page 
July 21, 1680 “To the Bishop of London, for transportac’on 
[sic] of three Chaplains to the Leeward 
Islands.” 16 
To John Wilson, . . . to Barbadoes 17 
April 30, 1681 . . . for a minister to go to Jamaica 27 
October 19, 1681 . . . Mr. Fawket . . . Berbados [sic], and 
Mr. Saunder . . . to Mary-land 38 
December 31, 1681 Henry Parkhurst and two others . . . Lee- 
ward Islands 39 
Launcelot Blackburne . . . Antego 42 
March 9, 1681 James Sclater . . . Virginia 44 
June 12, 1682 Mr. Towers . . . Jamaica 52 
December 9, 1682 Sam! Eburne . . . Jamaica 58 
October 22, 1683 James Moore . . . Jamaica 74 
January 23, 1683 Mr. Gower . . . West Indies 78 
April 9, 1684 Bishop of London . . . to the poor. . . of 
. . . London . . . in respect of the ex- 
treme hard weather 81 
Alexander Frazier . . . Leeward Islands, 
where he is to be a schoolmaster 83 
Mr. Leader . . . Mr. Smith . . . Leeward 
Islands 84 
July 19, 1684 Mr. Green and Mr. Prescott . . . Leeward 
Islands 86 
Josias Clark . . . New York 88 
October 29, 1684 Alexander Ramsey . . . Leeward Islands 91 
December 12, 1684 Walter Renard . . . Leeward Islands 94 
Garrett Moore . . . Jamaica 96 
Thomas Fenny . . . Virginia 96 
Bibles and Prayer Books for Barbados 98 
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Page 

June 20, 1685 Thomas Sault . . . Leeward Islands 106 
John Child . . . St. Christopher’s 106 

Henry Burrell . . . St X’topher’s 106 

September 29, 1685 Samuel Gray, schoolmaster, . . . Nevis 108 
Patrick Smith . . . Berbados [sic] 109 

Paul Bertrand . . . Maryland 111 

September 29, 1685 Benjamin Boucher . . . Virginia 112 
Thomas Goodwin . . . Jamaica 112 

James Blaire . . . Virginia 112 

John Miller . . . Virginia . . . schoolmaster 112 

Anthony Gold . . . St. Christopher’s 112 

March 22, 1685 Bibles and Prayer Books for Virginia 122 
John Thomas . . . Newfoundland 124 


Dr. John Gordon, late chaplain of the gar- 
rison of Fort James in America, for so 
much money due to him as chaplaine 
there, from 26th Nov. ’82 to 6th Oct 


10668 128 

June 25, 1686 Alexander Innes . . . New York 130 
December 31, 1686 Robert Scamler . . , Virginia 144 
June 24, 1687 Bibles and Prayer Books for Jamaica 161 
October 2, 1688 Gilbert Ramsey . . . Mevis [sic] 201 
John Gorden . . . Virginia 208 

Stephen Fonace . . . Virginia 208 

James Bore . . . Virginia 209 


It should be observed that in every case the clergyman is called 
“clerk,” and he is sent as “chaplain” to each place. This is more notice- 
able during the time of James II where the word “priest” is used a 
number of times, but only for clergymen of the Church of Rome. Whether 
or not any special significance can be attributed to this point may be 
questioned. I note it as of interest. 
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PART II 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ANGLICAN CLERGYMEN RECEIVING 
BOUNTY FOR OVERSEAS SERVICE, 1680-1688 


[The Rev. Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, historiographer of the diocese of Virginia, 
has checked all the Virginia appointees and has offered valuable assistance in sug- 
gesting sources. The biographical material which he has contributed will be noted 
as (GMB).] 


Surname followed by Approximate date Province or Area 
Christian Name of Bounty Listed to 
BERTRAND, Paul?® September 29, 1685 Maryland 
BLACKBURNE, Launcelot?® December 31, 1681 Antego 

Barr, James" ‘September 29, 1685 Virginia 

Bore, James’? October 2, 1688 Virginia 
BoucHe_r, Benjamin" September 29, 1685 Virginia 

BurreE_t, Henry" June 20, 1685 St. Christopher’s 


®PAuL BERTRAND is mentioned as having been recommended by Lord Baltimore 
to the council of Maryland in CSP, CS, 1685-88, #644, and he is barely mentioned 
in C. Ernest Smith’s Religion Under the Barons of Baltimore, p. 367, and in Neill’s 
Founders of Maryland, pp. 160-163. Dr. Brydon suggests that there may be some 
connection between Paul Bertrand and John Bertrand, who fled from France during 
the persecutions under Louis XIV, went to England and took holy orders, then 
came to Virginia and was minister in (Old) Rappahannock County prior to 1700. 
He died in 1701. 

10LAUNCELOT BLACKBURNE served in Antego for about two years. After re- 
turning to England, he became archbishop of York in 1724, and held this post 
until his death in 1763. He appears to have been quite a gay blade. The Dictionary 
of National Biography has the most satisfactory account of him. There the sus- 
picion that he may have been chaplain of a buccaneer ship and shared in the booty 
is denied, but some credence is given to the suspicion that he may have received 
his episcopal appointment as a result of having married King George I to his 
mistress secretly. A rather shocking character, to say the least. 4 Catalogue of 
All Graduats (sic) in Divinity, Law, and Physic . . . University of Oxford 
Between October 10th, 1659, and October 10th, 1726 (Oxford: Printed at the 
Theater, MDCCXXVII), lists him as “Chr. Ch. M. A. by Dipl. Jan. 28, 83.” 

11James Biatr (1655-1743), commissary for the bishop of London in Virginia, 
has a quite extensive bibliography. A few of the most readily available references 
will suffice. The most recent account and one of the best is to be found in Dr. 
Brydon’s Virginia’s Mother Church (Richmond: Virginia Historical Society, 
1947). See also Dictionary of National Biography, 1, 335-7; Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, I1, 335—337; Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, V (Epis- 
copal), pp. 7-9; Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, p. 1290; E. L. 
Pennington’s Apostle of New Jersey, John Talbot (Philadelphia : Church Historical 
Society, 1938), p. 8; CSP, CS, 1689-92, #997; Historica, Macazine, VIII, 179, 
185; XI, 79; XII, 335-6; XIV, 85-118, 287. 

12J]ames Bore. There is no record of his stay in Virginia. (GMB.) 

13BENJAMIN BoucHER. There is no record of his stay in Virginia. (GMB.) 

14H ENRY BuRRELL joined in signing a letter to the lords of trade and planta- 
tions telling of the destitution of the colony and begging assistance, especially for 
the soldiers’ pay, on August 31, 1692 (CSP, CS, 1689-92, #2421, #2422). This 
shows that he stayed in St. Christopher’s some time. This list of clergymen shows 
how closely the Leeward Islands settlements are tied up with British colonial his- 
tory on the continent of America, and the parish records of these islands may 
throw considerable light on obscure details of our own Church history. It is to be 
hoped that the clergy of the Leeward Islands may publish some of the records of 
their parishes. 
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Surname followed by Approximate date —- Province or Area 
Christian Name of Bounty Listed to 
CHILD, John’® June 20, 1685 St. Christopher’s 
Cuark, Josias*® July 19, 1684 New York 
EBuURNE, Samuel?? December 9, 1682 Jamaica 


The best general survey of the history of the Anglican Church in the West 
Indies is to be found in C. S. S. Higham, “The Early Days of the Church in the 
West Indies,” Church Quarterly Review, XCII (April, 1921), pp. 106-130, in which 
the documents available are carefully discussed. Because of its general character, 
the article does not help us in identifying the men in this list, but it does provide 
excellent background materia! for an understanding of the Church in this era. 

15JoHN CuiLp. No record of him has been found. 

16Jostas CLARK followed John Gordon as chaplain at New York. His warrant 
was signed by the duke of York at Windsor, June 16, 1684 (CSP, CS, 1681-1685, 
1747). He served there until at least September 23, 1686, for on that date he sent 
a letter to the council of New York (CSP, CS, 1685-88, #878). He was suc- 
ceeded by Alexander Innes. The Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, 
and Bishop Perry’s History of the American Episcopal Church, I, 153, tell the 
same story of his charity in buying and releasing a Scotch “ranter” by the name 
of David Jameson, who had been transported and was to be sold as a redemptioner. 
Jameson, with Clark’s assistance, set up a school in New York. Other references 
are Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, pp. 877, 879, 880, 893, 915, 
2110-2111; HistortcAL MAGAZINE, XIII, 11; XVI, 92. 

17SAMUEL EBURNE presents some problems. There appears to have been two 
men in the colonies by that name about the same time and it appears to me that 
they have been confused. Since the name is spelled variously Eburne, Eburn, 
Eborn, and Hepburn there are further difficulties. One of this name matriculated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, October, 1663, and was made deacon in 1666-7 
and priest in 1667. In that year he was rector of Stocking-Pelham, and was in 
Virginia by 1688. He was minister of Bruton Parish, James City and York Coun- 
ties, 1688 to 1695. He was chaplain of the General Assembly during several ses- 
sions. Together with James Sclater (see below) he was rebuked for having at- 
tempted to put into effect Commissary Blair’s abortive effort to establish ecclesiasti- 
cal courts in Virginia. He resigned Bruton Parish in 1695 because the vestry 
was unwilling to present any minister for induction, and the vestry accepted his 
resignation with expression of high appreciation of his services as minister. Later 
he became the first resident minister of the S. P. G. in New England, stationed at 
the Isle of Shoals. (So Brydon, Virginia’s Mother Church, pp. 282, 286, 287, 394; 
also Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., pp. 42, 282.) 

The Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, however, have various 
notices of a Samuel Eburne who was in New York in 1682 and who resided on 
Long Island for nearly twenty years, 1685-1705. He was elected rector of Brook- 
haven in 1685, and, when the vestry failed to pay his salary of sixty pounds, he took 
the matter before the governor. There is also an order for his arrest in the minutes 
of the council of New York, dated January 7, 1688, because of a suit brought by 
one Richard Smith (CSP, CS, 1685-88, #159). In 1705 the Dutch minister at 
Kingston left, and the governor, Lord Cornbury, sent Eburne there to proselytize 
among the Dutch inhabitants (Ecclesciastical Records of the State of New York, 
829-30, 912, 932, 956). 

It would appear to me that recent writers have confused these two men. See 
Histortcat MAGAzIne, XIII, 11, 12; XIV, 285-6; XVI, 326, 330, 330n. For 
example, Dr. Pennington’s Apostle of New Jersey, John Talbot, has the following 
note on page 108: 


G. A-Series, II, #CXIV. Samuet Esurne was the first resi- 
dent S. P. G. missionary in New England. In 1704 he was sent by Lord 
Cornbury to Kingston, in order to convert the Dutch inhabitants to the 
Church of England. He had been minister of Bruton Parish, James City 
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Surname followed by Approximate date —- Province or Area 
Christian Name of Bounty Listed to 
FawKeEtT’® October 19, 1681 Barbados 
Fenny, Thomas” December 12, 1684 Virginia 
Fonace, Stephen? October 2, 1688 Virginia 

Gotp, Anthony? September 29, 1685 St. Christopher’s 
Goopwin, Thomas?* September 29, 1685 Jamaica 
GorDEN, John”* October 2, 1688 Virginia 


County, Virginia, from 1688 to 1695, and chaplain of the General Assem- 
bly at Jamestown; but resigned in 1695, because of the stand of the ves- 
try in refusing to call a minister for more than a year at a time. His 


resignation was accepted with resolutions commending his character and 
work. 


The Virginia~-New England Eburne, then, seems to have the following dates : 
—- 1688-1695; thence to New England to be employed by the S. P. G. in 

The Long Island-Kingston Eburne was in New York in 1682, and remained 
there for nearly twenty years, serving as rector of Brookhaven from 1685 to 1705, 
when he went to Kingston at the request of the governor. 

This is but a working hypothesis and, unfortunately, does not connect either 
American Samuel Eburne with the one whose passage was paid to Jamaica. 
Until someone does considerable research in source materials, we must be very 
careful in dealing with Samuel Eburne, for there is already some confusion in 
secondary works in this connection. That there must have been two of this name 
in America is further shown by the fact that the case against Eburne in New 
York was dismissed “in the costs” in 1688 (CSP, CS, 1685-1688, #1603), and 
about the same time the Virginia Eburne was joining with Commissary Blair, 
Patrick Smith, Dewel Pead, and John Farnefold in an appeal to the merchants 
of London for subscriptions towards the erection of a free school and college in 
Virginia (CSP, CS, 1689-92, #997). 

18FawKeEt. No record has been found of this name. 

19THoMAS FENNY or FINNEY. New Inn Hall, Oxford, 1650, B. A. 1655; 
vicar of Perranzabuloe, 1661. Minister of Charles Parish, York County, for two 
or three years until his death in 1687 (GMB.) 

20STEPHEN FoNACE or Fouace. A Walloon. Seems to have first come to Vir- 
ginia in 1685. Was on the first board of visitors of William and Mary College. 
Preached before the Virginia Assembly. Minister of York-Hampton Parish, York 
County, 1690-1702; served also in Martin’s Hundred Parish, York County. Re- 
turned to England, 1702. In 1710 and 1711 he describes himself as “of Sutton 
Parish, Heston, Middlesex.” (GMB.) See also, Brydon’s Virginia’s Mother 
Church, pp. 300, 305, 308. 

21ANTHONY GoLp. “Mr. Gold, the minister, arrived here on the 25th April, 
and next day was presented to St. James’s parish.”—Sir William Stapleton to 
pe lords of trade and plantations, Nevin, May 3, 1684 (CSP, CS, 1681-1685, 

1660). 

22THomas Goopwin. No record of him has been found. 

23JoHN GorDEN (sometimes Gorpon). One of this name was B. A. of 
Brazenose College, Oxford, 1683, but which it was has not been determined. 
The Virginia John Gorden officiated as a supply during a vacancy, 1690, and was 
minister of Wilmington Parish, James City County, at least by 1695 and until 
after 1702. Commissary Blair held a visitation before 1697 to act on charges of 
drunkenness made against him, but the parishioners refused to testify. He was 
expelled some time after 1702. (CSP, CS, 1693-1696, #1808, #1813; 1699, 
#543, #871.) 
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Surname followed by 
Christian Name 


GorpDEN, Dr. John** 
GoweErR”® 
GREEN”® 


Innis, Alexander?’ 
LEADER*® 


Moore, Garrett?® 
Moore, James*® 


PaRKuursT, Henry** 
PrescottT*? 


Ramsey, Alexander** 


Approximate date 
of Bounty 


March 22, 1685 
January 23, 1683 
July 19, 1684 


June 25, 1686 
April 9, 1684 


December 12, 1684 
October 22, 1683 


December 31, 1681 
July 19, 1684 


October 29, 1684 


Province or Area 
Listed to 


New York 
West Indies 
Leeward Islands 


New York 
Leeward Islands 
Jamaica 
Jamaica 
Leeward Islands 
Leeward Islands 
Leeward Islands 


Ramsey, Gilbert** October 2, 1688 Nevis 
RENARD, Walter*® December 12, 1684 Leeward Islands 


24Dr. JoHN GorDEN (sometimes Gorpon) is probably the most interesting man 
on the list. Born, 16044; died, 1726. The Rev. Henry Selyns, the Dutch minister 
at New York, reported to the classis of Amsterdam that the “ . . . Rev. John 
Gordon, has come over from England, to perform services for the English. His 
English service is after my morning service, and the French service is after my 
afternoon service. . . . .” This letter is dated October 21, 1683 (Ecclesiastical 
Records of the State of New York, 867). Gordon was succeeded by the Rev. 
Josias Clarke in June, 1684 (Ecclesiastical Records, 877; other references, 909). 
On his return to England, he was made bishop of Galloway on a conge d’ élire, 
dated December 3, 1687. When James II fled to St. Germain, Gordon accom- 
panied him and read prayers for the few Protestants present. He was converted 
by Bossuet and took Roman minor orders, which enabled him to hold several 
benefices. This is the Bishop John Gordon whose case forms so much of the 
basis for Leo XIII’s condemnation of Anglican orders. 

25GoweEr. No record of him has been found. 

26GREEN. No record of him has been found. 

27ALEXANDER INNES was chaplain at New York, commissioned April 20, 
1686. At the time of the “,!orious revolution” he was accused of being a papist; 
this was denied by others. He left by August 20, 1689, but he was in New York 
for a meeting of the Anglican clergy in November, 1702, and died in 1713. Keith’s 
Journal mentions him as being in Middletown, New Jersey, but he is not listed in 
Pascoe. References to him are rather plentiful, but do not give us much information. 
[See Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, pp. 880, 915, 877, 971-973, 
980, 986, 1507-8, 1921, 1991; Histortcat MaGazine, XIII, 11; XVI, 92; Penning- 
ton’s Apostle, etc., pp. 5, 172-3, 89, 103; CSP, CS, 1689-92, 281, #350, #352, 
#362, #690; 1685-88, #889.] 

28. eapER. No record of him has been found. 

29GARRETT Moore. No record of him has been found. 

30James Moore. No record of him has been found. 

81HENRY PARKHURST. No record of him has been found. 

82Prescott. No record of him has been found. 

88ALEXANDER RAMSEY. No record of him has been found. 

34Grtpert Ramsey. A clergyman of this name left books to Codrington Col- 
lege, Barbados, in 1728, and, according to Pascoe, he served in Antigua from 1634 
to 1694. Sixty years is a long ministry, but Anderson (History of the Church 
of England, II, 489) gives the same dates. If this be accepted, some explanation 
must be given for the bounty of 1688. The records appear confused, but no further 
materials have turned up. 

85WALTER RENARD. No record of him has been found. 
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Surname followed by Approximate date —_ Province or Area 
Christian Name of Bounty Listed to 
SAULT, Thomas*® June 20, 1685 Leeward Islands 
SAUNDER*? October 19, 1681 Maryland 
ScAMLER, Robert**® December 31, 1686 ‘Virginia 
ScLATER, James*® March 9, 1681 Virginia 
SMITH, Patrick*® September 29, 1685 Barbados 
SMITH* April 9, 1684 Leeward Islands 
Tuomas, John* March 22, 1685 Newfoundland 
ToweErs* June 12, 1682 Jamaica 
Witson, John** July 21, 1680 Barbados 


8®THomaAs Sautt. On March 15, 1695, he was summoned before the council 
of Nevin to answer charges that he had married a couple contrary to the canons 
of the Church (CSP, CS, 1693-1696, #1722). 

87SAUNDER. This may be the Jonathan Saunders who was minister of Lynn- 
haven Parish, Princess Anne County, in 1695, and who died before 1701. Jonathan 
Saunders matriculated in Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 1662, and had a parish in Essex 
County, England, in 1675. (GMB.) 

38RoBERT SCAMLER. No record of him has been found. 

89JaAMES ScLaTeR. St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, B. A., 1677; M. A., 1680. 
Minister of Charles Parish, York County, from 1686 until his death in 1724. 
Minister also of the very small Mulberry Island Parish during most or all of that 
time. He also held benefices in England throughout his lifetime. He had a con- 
troversy with his vestry which extended to the council of state and a visitation 
of the commissary. See Virginia Magazine, LIX, 288, et seq. (GMB). 

40PatricK SMITH. Minister of Southwark Parish in Surry County in 1690. 
Named by the governor to receive subscriptions for the proposed college in that 
year. Appointed by Commissary Blair as his surrogate in his abortive plan to 
establish ecclesiastical courts. (GMB.) See also C. S. P., C. S., 1689-92, #997. 

41SmitH. No record of him has been found. 

42JoHN THomas. No record of the Newfoundland John Thomas has been 
found, but he should not be confused with the Pennsylvania and Long Island John 
Thomas, who was a schoolmaster in Philadelphia and assistant to the Rev. Evan 
Evans at Christ Church. In 1703 he was commended to the S. P. G. by Talbot 
and others; he returned to England for ordination, and then went to Hempstead, 
Long Island, where he was stationed from 1704 to 1724. [See HistortcaL MaGa- 
ZINE, VIII, 315-16; Perry, Historical Papers, Pennsylvania, 17, 18, 20, et. seq.; 
Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, pp. 1553, 1554, 1589-90, 1609-10, 
1809, 1915, 1921, 1950, 2231.] 

483Towers. He ought not to be confused with the William Towers who was 
in Wicomico Parish in Northumberland County, Virginia, for one year in 1672, 
unless some evidence can be brought forth to connect him with the Jamaica Towers. 
Sir Thomas Lynch wrote to the bishop of London on October 23, 1682, as fol- 
lows: 


“In Clarendon is Mr. Towers, whom your Lordship best knows. He 
has 80 1. a year by law, but the vestry has made it 100 1., and ad- 
vanced 50 1. for his encouragement. He is in a good house and family, 
where he has all conveniency for nothing and 30 1. a year, so that I 
fancy he ought to be pleased and easy, if any minister can be so in 
Jamaica. They are designing to build a church and I hope a parsonage 
house, though he needs it not.” (CSP, CS, 1681-1685, #757.) 


44JoHn Wutson, a Scot. Lived long on the island of Barbados. During 
the Revolution of 1689, he was accused by one Kelly of disloyalty, but was de- 
fended by the governor (CSP, CS, 1685-88, #1898.) 
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DAVID GRIFFITH’S SERMON 
BEFORE THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION, DECEMBER, 1775. 


INTRODUCTION 


David Griffith was born in New York City in 1742. After re- 
ceiving his early education in America he went to England to con- 
tinue his studies, and completed his course in medicine in 1762. In that 
year, on March 4th,? he passed the necessary examination before the 
Company of Surgeons for appointment as a surgeon in the British army, 
and served in that capacity in the British forces in Portugal. The length 
of his connection with the military forces is not known, but by 1765 
he was back in America, and saw active service in the American militia 
in the Indian war of 1664-65. After the termination of that campaign 
he returned to civil life and entered upon the practice of his profession 
in the interior of the colony of New York. 

Having determined after a few years of medical practice to seek 
ordination to the ministry, he went again to England and was ordained 
deacon and priest in 1770. He returned to this country as a missionary 
of the S. P. G. appointed to the charge of Gloucester and Waterford in 
New Jersey. Realizing the impossibility of supporting his wife and chil- 
dren under the conditions he found in his parish, he gave it up and 
found temporary work in and around the city of New York. In the 
following year, 1771, he came to Virginia, and became the minister 
of Shelburne Parish in Loudoun County. 

Intensely interested in the attitude he found in Virginia of resistance 
to the aggressive attitude of the British parliament and ministry, he 
showed his own stand in that matter by signing, along with a number 
of other clergymen, the non-importation agreement prepared and signed 
by the members of the General Assembly of Virginia, and others, in 
1771. 

He was in Williamsburg again in December, 1775, during a session 
of the Virginia Convention, which had become the de facto government 
of the colony after the royal governor, Lord Dunmore, had prorogued 
the General Assembly and abolished the county courts. It was at the 
request of that body that he preached before its members on December 
31, 1775. The Convention ordered the sermon to be published and 


1The date of Griffith’s examination is recorded in the records of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England and was reported in a letter of its Librarian to the 
Medical Library of Yale University. 
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circulated at public expense. 

Within a few weeks Mr. Griffith had been appointed surgeon of a 
regiment of Virginia militia, and shortly thereafter he and his regiment 
were taken into the Continental Army as the Third Virginia Regiment. 
He had the unique experience of receiving official appointment and service 
as both chaplain and surgeon of that regiment. He continued in active 
service until March, 1779, when he returned again to pastoral work. 
He became rector of Fairfax Parish covering the northern half of 
Fairfax County. It so happens that both of the churches which he 
served in that parish are still standing and in use, Christ Church, Alex- 
andria, and The Falls Church in the town of Falls Church. 

Mr. Griffith took a leading part in the revival of the Church in Vir- 
ginia after the close of the Revolution, and in the organization of the 
diocese of Virginia in 1785. He was a deputy from Virginia to three 
General Conventions: 1785, in which he served as secretary; 1786, in 
which he was president ; and in 1789. He was elected the first bishop of 
Virginia in 1786, but the desperate financial situation of the people of 
Virginia, due to the collapse of both Continental and Virginia currency, 
made it impossible to raise sufficient funds to pay the expenses of a trip 
to England for consecration. He resigned his election in May, 1789, and 
died in Philadelphia on the opening day of the General Convention of that 
year. For a fuller account of him, see the article, “David Griffith, First 
Bishop-Elect of Virginia,” in HistortcAL MaGazIne, Vol. IX (1940), 
pp. 194-230. 

The only copy of Dr. Griffith’s sermon known to be in existence 
is owned by the Library Company of Philadelphia. It is here reprinted 
by the permission of the Library Company. 


G. MacLAREN BRYDON. 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


In Convention January 4, 1776. 


Resolved, that the thanks of this Convention be presented 
to the reverend mr. Griffith, for his truly patriotick and most 
excellent sermon preached yesterday, and that he be requested 
to permit the same to be printed at the publick expense; and 
that mr. Henry Lee, and mr. Adams, do wait on him there- 
with. 


EDMUND PENDLETON, president 


To the Hon. the PRESIDENT and CONVENTION of the 
colony of Virginia 


GENTLEMEN, 


The following discourse, honoured with your approbation, 
and brought into light by your request, has a natural right to 
your protection and countenance. 

To reconcile seeming contradictions; to make self evident 
truths (flowing from the attributes of God, and loudly pro- 
claimed by nature) agree with some plain declarations of scrip- 
ture; to remove bigotry; to effect unanimity; and to serve the 
cause of truth and justice, was the occasion of its being writ- 
ten. If it proves instrumental in promoting these desirable 
purposes the world will owe you an obligation, and / shall re- 
joice that my intentions are answered. 

With the most profound respect, I have the honour to be, 
gentlemen, 

Your most obedient, 
And very humble servant, 


DAVID GRIFFITH. 
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[THE SERMON] 


Romans XIII, 1,2. THE POWERS, THAT BE, are ordained of 
God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God. 


That man is a peculiar object of supreme regard, that his happiness 
and comfort have employed the attention of the almighty creator and 
preserver of the universe, is a truth so evident to all who will look 
round, attentively, that nothing but the blackest ingratitude and most un- 
pardonable negligence can prevent their beholding and acknowledging. 
This, the whole face of nature proclaims. Scarcely a visible object, but 
man derives from it some use or convenience. Light and air, indeed, 
he enjoys in common with other animals; but numberless are the bless- 
ings which are peculiar to man: Even those very animals, which partake 
of the common benefits, are subject to his control and devoted to his 
use by their creator. 

The dispensations of God likewise, all, declare his love; Even his 
corrections are proofs of his regard; for He chasteneth whom he loveth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. The proofs of God’s re- 
gard for man are, in short, so many, and so glaring in nature and the 
declarations of his word, that, a grateful mind, will readily acknowledge 
whence all his happiness and blessings come. 

Liberal minds have been, ever, studious to “vindicate the ways of 
God to man.” They have been constant in asserting that God, in his 
providence, is, uniformly, pursuing the one grand object, the happiness 
of mankind. It is, likewise, an opinion which should readily obtain 
our belief, that he interests himself in everything that concerns that 
happiness; and that his providence interposes whenever it is endan- 
gered. Nay, it is highly impious, ’tis blasphemous, to suppose that every 
interposition of God’s providence is not from a benevolent motive, and 
with a view to general good. 

It is a truth, fully confirmed by daily experience, that the happiness 
of mankind depends, in a great measure, on the well ordering of society ; 
on a right administration of justice, and a due submission to wise and 
equitable laws. Since this is evident, beyond contradiction, it cannot be 
deemed an absurd supposition that the providence of God interposes in 
events of such importance as the political regulations and government 
of society ; it is an argument arising from the infinite goodness of God, 
and is confirmed to us by numerous proofs, of divine testimony; all 
which, clearly evince the will and intentions of the deity; that man’s 
welfare is the grand object of his dispensations; that, with this view, 
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he constituted laws for them, and that, for this end, he appointed rulers man 
over them. This reflection must occur to every one who will read the whe 
scriptures with becoming attention. But lest it may have escaped the him 
observation of some who hear me, I shall lay before you a few remark- mini 
able instances; from all which it will be evident, that the intentions of cure 
God, in the appointment of temporal rulers, was the advancement of man 
general happiness: That the elevation and aggrandisement of those who clea: 
were distinguished by him, proceeded from no partial attachment, but appc 
that they were chosen merly for their virtue and piety and, conse- and 
quently, were better qualified to answer the benevolent designs of the tells 
Almighty. lish 
One of the first instances (Genesis xli, ch.) of God’s interposition HI 
in the appointment of a temporal ruler, is that of Joseph over the country (2 
of Egypt. It was, evidently, his discretion and wisdom that caused the 
Pharaoh to promote him to that honour, who rightly judged, that none 
could be so wise and discreet as him, who had given the strongest his 
proof of his possessing the spirit of God. It is beyond a doubt, that for 
Joseph’s exaltation was by divine appointment, and to answer the jus 
gracious purpose of rescuing from death not only Jacob and his house 
(with whom he had entered into covenant) but to preserve Pharaoh and the 
his people from the distresses of a severe famine. to 
The command given to Moses (Deuter. xvi, 18, 19, 20) when he din 
was ordered to appoint judges and officers over the children of Israel, iv, 
was, “Judges and officers shalt thou make thee, and they shall judge to 
the people with JUST JUDGMENT. Thou shalt not wrest judgment, 
thou shalt not respect persons; that which is altogether just shalt thou by 
follow.” re 
Among other commands which Moses received, respecting the king al 
which God foresaw would be set up among the Israelites, he received tc 
this also (Deuter. xvii, 18 to the end), “And it shall be when he sit- il 
teth upon the throne of his kingdom that he shall write him a copy of oO 
this law in a book; and it shall be with him, and he shall read therein il 
all the days of his life; that he may learn to fear the Lord his God; t 
to keep all the words of this law and these statutes, to do them; that his fe 
heart be not lifted up above his brethren; and that he turn not aside t 
from the commandment, to the right hand or to the left, to the end that é 
he may prolong his days in his kingdom.” These were the terms upon ¢ 


which favour and protection from Heaven were to be continued to rulers, 
even of DIVINE APPOINTMENT. 

God’s dealings with Saul, the first person appointed king over 
Israel, were exactly after these conditions. Success and victory were 
the fruits of his labours, whilst he turned not aside from the holy com- 
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mandment delivered. But the prophet Samuel tells us (1 Samuel xv, ch.) 
when he turned back from following the Lord, the Lord also rejected 
him from being king. His successour, David, by a more faithful ad- 
ministration, continued to enjoy the kingdom to a good old age, and pro- 
cured a conditional promise of it to his posterity. This great and good 
man, far from being elated at the distinction shewn him by God, saw, 
clearly, the true reason of his promotion and the purpose of God in 
appointing him: This he confessed when he was anointed king in Hebron, 
and repeats among the last words which he spoke. The prophet Samuel 
tells us (2 Samuel v, 12), “David perceived that the Lord had estab- 
lished him king over Israel, and that he had exalted his kingdom FOR 
HIS PEOPLE ISRAEL’S SAKE.” In his dying hour he declared 
(2 Samuel xxiii, 3), “He that ruleth over men must be just; ruling in 
the fear of God.” 

The queen of Sheba blessed God, who delighted to set Solomon on 
his throne. “Because,” said she, “thy God loved Israel to establish them 
forever, therefore made he thee king over them, to do judgment and 
justice” (2 Chron. ix, 8). 

With these scriptures, the spirit which runs through the whole of 
the evangelical writings, coincides to prove that the blessings derived 
to mankind by the Christian dispensation, proceeded from the same 
divine principle of love. “Herein is love,” says the apostle John (1 John 
iv, 10), “not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his son 
to be the propitation for our sins.” 

Notwithstanding the love of God to man is so loudly proclaimed 
by the voice of nature, and the benevolence of his attentions so clearly 
revealed in his word, and declared in all his dispensations; yet there 
are not wanting in the world, those, who, though they cannot but assent 
to the general truths, here asserted, yet deny them in effect. By assert- 
ing that contrary opinions are more agreeable to the word and will 
of God, and more favourable to the happiness of mankind, they deny, 
in substance, what is demonstrably proved to be true. They insist that, 
though rulers are bound to govern according to the immutable laws 
of equity, yet an obligation lies on Christians to pay an exact obedience 
to all their commands. That no abuse of power will justify disobedience ; 
and, however contrary their laws may be to the benevolent designs of the 
creator, that Christians are bound to observe them with the most strict 
conformity. 

They agree that God’s care and attention is employed for the wel- 
fare of his creatures. They admit that social regulations and the preser- 
vation of order are necessary; and that the administration of justice is 
essential to peace and security. They agree with us as to the end, but 
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differ concerning the mode; while the mode they contend for, is, as we 
humbly conceive, destructive of that very end which all good men desire, 
and for which government was, at first, established. 

The advocates for despotism and an implicit obedience contend, that 
the licentious and refractory disposition of man requires a restraint which 
only an uncontroulable power can lay upon him: That a sense of honour, 
of religious obligations, and regard for his fellow creatures, are motives 
too weak to influence him when his own desires and interest interfere: 
And that no power, but one independent and uncontroulable, would 
make laws sufficiently rigorous to secure the peace of society. They in- 
sist that popular governments are insufficient for this end; as popular 
and other unworthy motives, too often induce men to propose laws that 
are destructive from their lenity. That it is necessary an implicit 
obedience should be paid to every law of their imposing, in order to 
preserve the authority of the legislature ; without which, say they, order 
must cease, peace be destroyed, and justice interrupted. 

To give farther weight to these opinions, they add, that the all- 
wise God, foreseeing the best method of conducting human affairs, has 
declared, in his revealed will, it shall be so; and, among other proofs, 
they bring in support of their doctrine the words of my text ; which, they 
say, amount to a full proof, that God commands and expects us to follow, 
implicitly and blindly, every dictate of our superiours. 

That God requires obedience from his people, to all laws that are 
equitable: That he expects them to be obedient to magistrates and rulers, 
when their commands do not contradict his own, is, undoubtedly, true, 
and abundantly confirmed by his word: But I hope to be excused when 
I cannot agree with them, that mankind are to follow every dictate 
of their superiours, without doubting or murmuring. It is a principle 
so slavish, that no man who considers himself in his true light, as de- 
scended from the common parent of his species, can assent to. It is 
a doctrine so full of danger tending to destroy every distinction between 
right and wrong, and to make justice or injustice depend upon passion 
and caprice: It is a principle so destructive in itself; tending, so greatly, 
to debase the human mind, and to extinguish every virtuous effort, that it 
deserves to be rejected by every friend of truth and mankind. And I 
doubt not to prove, from the example of St. Paul’s conduct, that he 
never meant, by the declaration in my text, to give sanction to the crimes 
of wicked and despotick men. 

But it may be said, you would, then, have those to be judges of right 
and wrong, from whom nothing is required but obedience; you would 
have those to govern, whom the laws were intended to restrain: How 
will such a mode answer the important point you contend for; the preser- 
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vation of order and justice? A system of this kind gives an opening for 
the most flagitious and licentious practices; which, instead of securing, 
must destroy that peace and harmony you recommend. I would wish 
to have it believed, that I am, by no means, an advocate for anarchy. 
I am, very fully, convinced of the necessity of subordination in society, 
in order to its happiness: But I must, still, think, that this happiness 
is not best promoted by a scheme of despotism. Was infallibility con- 
veyed to man with the powers of government, I would instantly sub- 
scribe to the doctrine. But, unhappily for human nature, we see the 
old Latin proverb (humanum est errare) verified daily; and if any 
conclusions may be drawn from the practice and policy of courts and 
princes, through all ages of the world, we may venture to affirm that, 
abundantly more determinations have proceeded from selfishness and am- 
bition, than from disinterested and benevolent motives. 

Ignorance, darkness and superstition, have, ever, had their source 
in oppression and injustice; while truth and science have been the con- 
stant attendants upon liberty. The spirit of freedom will, indeed, some- 
times, if accompanied with imprudent conduct in rules, be attended with 
disagreeable consequences: But, few instances can be shown where these 
consequences have been followed, when the public good alone has in- 
fluenced the counsels of princes. Mankind can, in general, distinguish 
between right and wrong; between justice and oppression; where they 
see their rulers actuated by principles of benevolence and a love of jus- 
tice, there needs little else, than this confidence, to secure their obedience : 
And how happy have those periods been, where sentiments of mutual 
obligation and duty, have subsisted between rulers and their subjects. 
But how miserable the state of that people, whose prince, disdaining the 
ties of humanity and justice, trampling on their most sacred rights, and 
sporting with their wretchedness, impiously conceives himself the 
anointed of God, and dares to presume on the authority of Heaven to 
sanctify his crimes. 

From the proneness of man’s heart to selfishness and ambition, little 
pains need be taken to persuade him to the belief of opinions that are 
favourable to his views and inclinations ; the many mischiefs which have 
arisen in the world from the successful arts of sycophants are too 
notorious to be denied: Much happier would it be for mankind, were 
princes and rulers, taught, faithfully, to believe these truths, that no 
character, however dignified, can give sanction to inhumanity and op- 
pression; that justice and benevolence are principles of universal obli- 
gation; that a mutual obligation subsists betwen the governed and their 
rulers; that the happiness of mankind is the end of their appointment ; 
and that the uprightness of their conduct will be their best security for 
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the favour of Heaven and the obedience of their subjects. Where princes 
are not deeply impressed with a sense of these truths, we may expect 
neither peace nor happiness where they rule. 

If we recur to experience, for satisfaction concerning this doctrine, 
what will that teach us? Will it prove that truth and justice have pre- 
vailed, more, in despotick than in free countries? Or, that ignorance 
and errour have been inseparable attendants on freedom? Will it not, 
on the contrary, be evident, that in kingdoms where these principles have 
been established, the most insolent tyranny, and most violent oppressions 
have been exercised upon the wretched subject by his lordly ruler? This 
is a truth, with which the world is, but too well, acquainted. How great 
a part of mankind are, at this day, smarting under the iron rod of power, 
and all the calamities which oppression can devise, or tyranny inflict, 
no one can be ignorant of who is, in the least acquainted with the affairs 
of the world. 

And can we suppose, that God is displeased with those unhappy 
nations who, when stimulated to complaints by the bitter lash of oppres- 
sion, utter their disquietude before him? Did he reprove that distin- 
guished people, the Israelites, for complaining of the severe treatment of 
Pharaoh, who made their lives bitter with hard bondage? Did he expect 
that they should pay a blind obedience to all his ordinances? Did he re- 
buke their murmurs, or refuse to hear their complaints? Surely, neither : 
“I have seen the affliction of my people which are in Egypt, says God 
to Moses (Exodus iii, ch.) and have heard their cry, by reason of their 
task-masters: For I know their sorrows, and am come to deliver them 
out of the hand of the Egyptians.” What a deliverance he wrought for 
those murmurers; and what judgment was exercised on their oppres- 
sors, the sacred book of God declares. 

Upon a review of the subject; and from considering the many 
arguments that convince us of God’s gracious disposition towards man: 
From considering him as impartial and dispassionate ; that he has mani- 
festly, in his revealed will, declared his intentions in appointing tem- 
poral rulers, and, clearly, pointed out for them a line of conduct, from 
which they may not deviate without incurring his displeasure; I cannot 
be induced to believe, that God will be angry with his creatures for dis- 
regarding the injunctions of those who have departed from that rule 
of rectitude laid down by him, and who would force them into measures, 
which, they are convinced, are neither for the advancement of his glory 
nor their own happiness. 

Nor can I upon a candid inquiry, admit that St. Paul meant, by the 
words of my text, to enjoin Christians the practice of this doctrine. 
In order to understand him rightly, let us compare the doctrine with his 
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own practices. It would hardly be supposed, of Paul, that he would 
practice anything that was contrary to the truths he was preaching: 
That an apostle of Jesus Christ, who was desiring others to walk as they 
had him for an example, would, by the pattern of his life, lead mankind 
into fatal errour. Yet, we find it recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
that this very man, when apprehended and punished wrongfully and 
contrary to the laws and usages of the Romans, to which nation he 
was subject, and entitled to all the privileges of one of their free citizens, 
did not, tacitly and submissively, endure it, but complained aloud of their 
injustice: and appealed to the laws and constitution of his country. We 
are told (Acts xxii. ch.) that the chief captain of the Roman gar- 
rison, in order to satisfy the Jews, was about to examine Paul by scourg- 
ing, and had ordered him to be bound with thongs for that purpose; 
but we do not find that the apostle submitted to his authority, implicitly 
and without complaining: No; he condemned this conduct, as unjust 
and tyrannical, and appealed to the Roman constitution for that justice 
which he was not like to meet with from the officer. “Js it lawful for you, 
says he to the centurion, to scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncon- 
demned?” This remonstrance had the expected effect; for we are told, 
the chief captain was afraid, after he knew that he was a Roman and 
because he had bound him: and, the next day, he was loosed from his 
bands. 

When the high priest commanded Paul to be smitten on the mouth, 
for asserting that, he had lived in all good conscience, before God, until 
that day, he replied, “God shall smite thee, thou whited wall, for sittest 
thou to judge me AFTER THE LAW, and condemnest thou me CON- 
TRARY TO THE LAW?” By which saying he has, clearly marked 
out the line of conduct for those in power; and, at the same time, left the 
most bitter and mortifying reproof to those who have not exercised their 
authority agreeable to this rule. 

In the sixteenth chapter of the Acts, we are told that, when the 
magistrates of Philippi, sent to dismiss Paul and Silas privately, after they 
had beaten them openly and uncondemned, who were Romans; they, 
absolutely refused to obey the command : Nay verily, says St. Paul, but let 
them come, themselves, and fetch us out: Nor did they go, till the 
magistrates came and besought them, and brought them out; and desired 
them to depart out of the city. Here is, beyond contradiction, an in- 
stance, where this very Paul, who is said to have recommended passive 
obedience to Christians, absolutely refused to obey the command of magis- 
trates. The reason, why he did, is obvious; he. meant to reprove them 
for the unjust punishment, inflicted on him and Silas; and for exercising 
their authority in a tyrannical manner. 
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Again, when Festus, willing to do the Jews a pleasure, would have 
sent Paul up to Jerusalem, to be tried there, he loudly exclaimed against 
it; well knowing, how little justice he might hope for in that city. J stand 
at Caesar's judgment seat, said he (Acts xxv. ch.), where I ought to be 
judged. To the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou, very well, knowest: 
For if I be an offender, or have committed any thing, worthy of death, 
I refuse not to die; but if there be none of these things whereof these 
accuse me, NO MAN MAY DELIVER ME UNTO THEM. I appeal 
unto Caesar. Here he, positively, denied Festus’s right to do what the 
Jews required ; and appeals, for justice, to the laws of his country; well 
knowing that, by them, no man could be delivered to death, before that 
he which is accused have the accusers FACE TO FACE, and have 
license to ANSWER FOR HIMSELF, concerning the crime laid against 
him. 

Such was the practice of that Paul, of whom it is asserted that he 
taught the doctrine of passive obedience. That he, ever, paid the most 
scrupulous obedience to the established and just laws of the various 
nations he travelled through, is reasonable to suppose. But that he 
endeavoured to impress Christians with the belief that, they were to 
obey, implicitly, every dictate of power, however unjust and oppressive, 
and however contrary to the divine will and intentions, is hardly to be 
imagined ; because it is, as we have instanced, inconsistent with his own 
conduct at Caesarea, at Philippi and at Jerusalem. 

St. Peter beseeches us to submit ourselves, to every ordinance of 
man. But are we, hence, to infer that this is without any exception 
whatever; or that Christians are to pay no regard to the rectitude of 
those laws, of human authority, to which they pay obedience? This, 
certainly, never could have been St. Peter’s meaning; for we find (Acts 
iv. ch.) that when he and John were forbid preaching, by the high priest 
and rulers, they actually refused to comply. “Whether it be right, IN 
THE SIGHT OF GOD, say they, to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye.” But it may be said, these men were acting by immediate 
command from their saviour; and where his command is positive, man’s 
is not to be regarded. To which it may be answered ; whenever oppres- 
sion and injustice are exercised by the ruling powers, the commands of 
God are broken: That God expects no obedience of his people to those 
who live in daily violation of his commands; who destroy, by their acts 
of power, the cause of truth and the happiness of mankind ; and pervert, 
by their nefarious systems, the very design of social regulations. If we 
would understand St. Peter, rightly, let us consider the whole of what he 
says, upon this subject, together (1 Peter ii. ch.), “Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake, whether it be to the king, 
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as supreme, or unto governours, as unto them that are sent by him for 
the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do well.” 
The divine intention in the appointment of temporal rulers, is here, evi- 
dently, declared to be for the happiness of society, to restrain vice and 
cherish virtue: And while they act conformably to the divine will, ’tis 
doubtless, the duty of every Christian to be obedient to their authority. 
But when they mistake their commission, when evil doers get rewards 
instead of punishment, and the good meet persecution instead of praise ; 
when, not justice, but power and self aggrandizement are the objects of 
their pursuit; when ambition prompts, not humanity and benevolence ; 
when passion rules unrestrained, and the voice of reason is drowned 
by the clamours of sense, will any body, under such circumstances, say 
that it is the duty of Christians to pay an entire obedience to their 
superiours, or to consent to, and be aiding in the execution of their 
wicked purposes? If the example of apostles should have any influence 
over us, doubtless no obedience is due, from Christians, to the impious 
and unlawful commands of their superiours. 

To apply this doctrine to our own case, and the circumstances of 
the present time, it will be necessary to consider it in another light. 
Hitherto, I have considered it as it respects nations where princes are 
allowed an absolute domination ; where the power of legislation is vested, 
solely, in the chief magistrate. And if in countries, so circumstanced, re- 
sistance, or a disregard to laws in certain cases, is not only justifiable, but 
a necessary duty; how much more justifiable is resistance in a limited 
monarchy, where the people have an equal share of the powers that be; 
that power which is ordained of God; the power of legislation? The 
free exercise of which is the only security that can be found against op- 
pression and injustice. 

As St. Paul has asserted, in my text, that the powers which be are 
ordained of God, it will be necessary, in order to ascertain the line of 
obedience, to know in what hands power is lodged by the constitution of 
our country. The nature of this constitution having been frequently and 
fully explained of late, by able pens; and the privileges of the subject 
clearly pointed out; I shall spend no time in expatiating on its excellences 
and the blessings which flow from it to mankind. It is sufficient, for my 
present purpose, to say, that by the constitution of England, the lives, 
liberty and property of every individual are secured: That the commons, 
or the body of the people, make one branch of the legislature; and have a 
share of power: That they have not only the power of keeping and en- 
joying securely, peaceably, and at their discretion the fruits of their 
honest industry, but also the power of making laws by their representa- 
tives, by themselves chosen; and that they are accountable to no laws but 
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such as they in this manner assent to. It is a fact, agreed to on all hands, 
that the subject of England is vested with a share of power and legis- 
lation ; and that, whilst he chooses to keep it, no earthly power can, law- 
fully, deprive him of this privilege. Allowing St. Paul’s assertion to 
be true, then, in the most literal and confined sense that any despot would 
choose to affix to it, it does not appear that, in the present contest be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies, the colonists are resisting a power 
ordained of God, a power to whom they owe obedience, an authority they 
are subjected to by the constitution of their country. The dispute, as I 
conceive, is, whether the king’s subjects in America, their lives and prop- 
erty, are at the ABSOLUTE DISPOSAL of the king and his subjects 
in England? Whether the legislature of Great Britain has a right to 
make laws, binding on America, IN ALL CASES WHATSOEVER? 
The colonists think that, if this be the case, their situation is truly slavish, 
and are justly alarmed for the consequences. They contend that their 
fellow subjects in Britain are but their equals: That the power ordained 
of God; that share of power which exists in the people, is, equally, the 
privilege of every individual subject: They insist that a Briton cannot 
boast a single blessing from the constitution, but what an American is, 
equally, entitled to: They say the claim of the commons of Britain is an 
innovation ; that it is unnatural, unjust and oppressive; and destructive 
of that equal justice and liberty which, by the constitution, was meant 
to be secured to all. While, therefore, the colonists are contending with 
their equals, only; with those who are ordained to have no greater 
share of power than themselves: While they refuse obedience to those 
who have no right to exact it; and assert their rights when it would be 
highly criminal to resign them; those rights which God has appointed 
them and the laws confirmed; I cannot be of opinion that they may be 
charged, justly, with a breach of God’s ordinances. 

Were the people of the colonies labouring to subvert the constitution ; 
to abolish monarchy, or even to diminish the just prerogative of the 
crown, they might, truly, be said to be resisting the ordinances of God. 
But, upon an impartial examination, it does not appear to be the case: 
For whatever may be the wish of individuals, the body of the people are 
firm in their attachment to the constitution ; and all the great representa- 
tive bodies have warmly declared their loyalty, and an utter aversion to a 
change of government. In all their petitions and remonstrances, to the 
king and legislature of Britain, they say their only wish is to have their 
former privileges and liberties confirmed. While, therefore, an opposition 
is carried on upon the principle of self-defense: while they contend for 
the preservation of that power which alone can render them secure and 
happy: While they do not aim at innovation, or to infringe the rights 
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of others, the colonists cannot, with the least degree of justice, be charged 
with resisting the ordinances of God. The colonists, as St. Paul was, are 
not free by purchase but by birth: Though not born in Britain, are as 
much entitled to the privileges of Englishmen, as St. Paul was to thosé 
of a Roman citizen, though born at Tarsus. Like him, too, they have 
asserted their claim and appealed to the constitution of their country 
for relief from the arbitrary will of man. But, alas, their plea is re- 
jected ; it, therefore, rests with the infallible judge to decide the contro- 
versy as to him seemeth good. 

I am aware of the objection which the enemies of American freedom 
are constantly urging in favour of their pretensions. In my opinion, 
the doctrine of transubstantiation is not a greater absurdity than the 
notion of America’s being represented in the British parliament. To 
attempt a refutation of this incomprehensible doctrine would be vain: 
The voice of reason and of justice are too feeble to be heard amidst the 
clamours of ambition and interest. Many members of the British senate 
have, of late, interested themselves greatly to procure relief from sub- 
scription to the articles of our church; and for this reason, principally, 
that the doctrines they contain are incomprehensible and absurd. Yet 
those very members, who wish to be excused from acknowledging, pub- 
lickly, truths which they cannot comprehend, would compel the colonists. 
to subscribe doctrines, which, they are convinced, are neither just nor 
true. Conscience may prompt the one, but the impartial world can be 
at no loss to determine what influences the other resolution. So blind 
is human nature to its own failings; so deaf to the cries of honour and 
justice, when self interferes, that what is just one day is most unjust 
the next; what, at one time, is truth, is at another time errour. 

Upon the principle of self, alone, can the conduct of the enemies of 
America be reconciled. The voice of God, of truth, of justice, of 
humanity, are, totally, against it. 

Sophistry may guild over the fashionable doctrine of expediency, 
which is, now, become a substitute for truth and justice: We may be 
told of the “dignity, safety and welfare of the British empire.” But can 
the most flagrant injustice add dignity to a state? Is the safety of a 
nation increased by a diminution of affection and confidence among the 
subjects? Or will the decrease of commerce add any thing to its welfare? 
And will any body say that Christians are obliged to submit, tacitly, to 
measures so inconsistent and destructive; to obey, passively, schemes of 
expediency and human policy which contradict the laws of justice and 
humanity? If the laws of God are more to be revered than those of 
man’s invention, surely the Christian is to be justified in rejecting what- 
ever is contrary to divine precept. 
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There, never, was a time when it was more necessary to consider 
the truth of the doctrine laid before you than the present. It has, long, 
perplexed the minds of many pious and well disposed persons, who have 
been fluctuating between duty to God and to themselves; and so long 
as they have acted from conscientious motives, and have endeavoured to 
make the laws of God the rule of their actions, their conduct is highly 
commendable. But it is high time that the mists of errour should be re- 
moved from the eyes of every American, from every friend to truth and 
justice; that while selfish and unworthy motives actuate some, others 
may not be prevented, by bigotry, from uniting in the most important 
cause that ever engaged their concern. 

I would not be thought to stand here, “a mover of sedition” or an 
advocate for licentiousness. It would ill become this sacred place, and 
the character of a minister of the gospel of Christ, to inspirit rebellion 
and foment disorder and confusion: But it becomes us, highly, to remove 
every impediment from the progress of truth and justice, to espouse 
the cause of humanity and the common rights of mankind. In a par- 
ticular manner, it becomes us to vindicate that holy religion we profess ; 
which does not seem altogether free from danger since some late regu- 
lations in Britain. Temporal concerns of mankind claim the last re- 
gard of a Christian: Things which end with this life, they should regard 
with the indifference of a guest that tarrieth but a day: But the cause 
of truth, immutable and eternal, should engage their warmest and un- 
remitted attention. The cause of an innocent and helpless posterity ; 
of millions, yet unborn, plead strongly for the utmost exertion of our 
care and vigilance, in defense of their rights: And gratitude to the 
memory of our ancestors, should inspire an awful reverence for that noble 
cause they have so often stood forth to defend, and which, through their 
glorious efforts (under God) has been, to this day, been preserved. 

To look towards futurity and contemplate possible events, is, at this 
day, painful: The most consolatory reflection we now have, is, that the 
cause of truth is the cause of God, and that his almighty arm is irresistible. 
From the example of past times we may, likewise, draw consolation ; 
the history of which proves, that zeal and unanimity, in a righteous cause, 
have often been an overmatch for numbers and power. Next to divine 
protection, let us place our hopes in, and exert all our faculties to effect 
this most desirable object. Let no man strive, but who shall, best, serve 
the cause of truth and his country. Let distinctions and prejudices cease ; 
and let the flame of patriotism, alone, blaze out to an excess. O that 
it may rise to such height and power in the bosom of every American, 
as to consume every engine and render uneffectual every effort of in- 
justice, tyranny and oppression. 
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May that great and gracious being, whose friendly aid and inter- 
position are essential to the happiness of his creatures, benignly smile 
upon the cause of the injured and oppressed, and bless all our virtuous 
endeavours May civil discord cease: And may peace, with all its usual 
blessings, be‘again restored ; never to be interrupted by an unfriendly and 
unnatural contest between Great Britain and her colonies. 

For the sake of Jesus Christ. AMEN. 


FINIS. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Bishop Brent: Crusader for Christian Unity. By Alexander C. Zabriskie. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1948. Pp. 217. 


A biography of Bishop Brent has long been awaited and will be 
warmly welcomed, not only as a notable contribution to American Church 
history, but also as the record of a man who was at once a prophet 
and a saint. The work was first entrusted to President Remsen B. 
Ogilby, who had served with the bishop in the Philippines and in France. 
He had planned for two volumes, which were unfinished at the time 
of his death. His manuscript was turned over to Dean Zabriskie, who, 
owing to conditions in the publishing business, was obliged to severely 
condense the biography. But, as it is, it contains a chapter on the 
bishop’s early life in Canada, where he was born; on the beginning 
of his clerical work; the ten years as minister in a Boston slum; 
his residence in the house of the Cowley Fathers—though he never 
technically became a “monk.”’ The story of his missionary work in the 
Philippines is thrilling. He endured hardness as a good soldier of his 
Lord and Master. Warned that he could not permanently continue in 
the tropics, he accepted the episcopate of Western New York, though not 
a little time was spent in serving on such missions as membership 
on the Opium Commission. 

Dean Zabriskie rightly emphasizes the bishop’s passionate devotion 
to the cause of Christian unity; his work for Faith and Order, which 
became his dominant interest in the later period of his life. The Lausanne 
Conference was his great contribution. Of it he said when it was over: 


“God has enlarged our horizons, quickened our understanding, 
enlivened our hope. We have dared, and God has justified our 
daring. We can never be the same again.” 


He was, in the truest sense, a Catholic churchman. As the dean 
puts it in a golden sentence, Brent desired a Church that “would stand 
above individuals, nations, races and sects.” For that he spared not 
himself in season and out of season, and to help to accomplish it he 
eventually gave his life. These outward and visible activities are vividly 
portrayed by the dean. On occasion men might differ from him. At 
times even his best friends questioned his judgment, but they pro- 
foundly respected him, a respect amounting to reverence. 

But the gem of this biography remains to be indicated. The closing 
chapter deals with the bishop’s “Inner Life.” From 6 A. M. to 7 A. M. 
he spent in meditation ; from 7:00 to 7:30 in prayer; from 7:30 to 8:30 
in study. Literally he walked with God. Ecclesiastically the dean says 
of him: 


“He could never be pigeonholed and labelled. In many respects 
he was a Catholic; yet he went counter to most Catholics in the 
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Episcopal Church by making every effort to get it into the Federal 
Council of Churches, by admitting readily that non-Episcopal 
Churches had as much to contribute to Anglicanism as Anglicanism 
to them. . . . In some respects he was thoroughly Protestant ; 
yet he went counter to many Protestants in his Church by re- 
fusing to attempt the conversion of Romanists.” 


The author notes the bishop’s “steady growth away from every 
phase of legalism in religion . . . he feared lest customs, which were 
very helpful to some people, become regarded by them as obligatory on 
all.” It is recorded, for instance, that he thought “fasting before receiving 
the Holy Communion to be excellent as a custom, but pernicious as a 
rule.” 

It is well that the writing of this book has fallen into the hands 


of a kindred spirit. 
E. CLOWES CHORLEY. 


John Calvin, Many-Sided Genius. By Sir Alfred T. Davies. American 
Tract Society, New York, 1947. Pp.92. $1.50. 


This is not a biography of Calvin, but an attempt to describe his 
influence upon history. That influence has been almost as great, though 
not so unfailingly beneficent, as the author believes it to have been, but 
its very greatness makes it difficult to summarize in a brief essay. To 
do so with any approach to adequacy would require a much more pro- 
found understanding of history and theology than the writer, a Welsh 
solicitor, appears to possess. What he gives us, in fact, is simply a 
series of unsupported and eulogistic statements concerning the contri- 
butions of Calvinism to modern society, politics, and culture. Because 
of the challenging tone in which these statements are presented, the tract 
might serve as a stimulating manual for a discussion group, but it can 
hardly be taken seriously as a contribution to church history. 

The looseness of the author’s method is well illustrated in chapter 
twelve, where he attempts to summarize “America’s Debt to Calvin” in 
four pages. He starts with a statement, which he attributes to a dis- 
tinguished American journalist, Dr. John H. Finley, that, without the 
assistance of the Scotch and Scotch-Irish, the colonies could not have 
won their independence, an adequate constitution could not have been 
formed, and American civilization would have lacked “moral rigor and 
vigor.” This improbable claim is followed by a number of quotations 
from other writers concerning the influence of Calvinism in America. 
To thus confuse Calvinism with one of its many channels of transmission 
is a serious error, for an important fact to be remembered in estimating 
the wide and complex influence of this system of theology in the United 
States is that its tone and emphasis varied with the different national 
and denominational groups which brought it over and disseminated it. 

Another fact, which Sir Alfred, in common with many writers on 
this subject, fails to take into account, is that some other religious sys- 
tems exerted a moral influence similar to that of Calvinism. In popular 
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American usage, “Puritanism” refers, not to a school of theology, but to 
a rigoristic attitude toward personal conduct. In this sense of the term, 
the early Quakers and Methodists were as “‘Puritanical” as the Calvinis- 
tic founders of New England, and more so than the Dutch Calvinists who 


settled New Netherland. 
WILLIAM WILSON MANROSS. 


Newman and Bloxam—An Oxford Friendship. By R. D. Middleton, 
M. A. (Oxford University Press, 1947). Pp. 261. 18s. net. 


Mr. Middleton has added to his biography of Dr. Routh (president 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, who lived to the age of ninety-nine and 
died in 1854) another volume which will be cordially welcomed by stu- 
dents of English Church history. For although the course of the Oxford 
Movement from 1833 to 1845 has long been familiar to us through New- 
man’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua and Dean Church’s definitive history, Mr. 
Middleton succeeds in conveying to the reader from a different perspec- 
tive a vivid picture of those stirring events which shook the Church of 
England to its foundations. And by careful research and selection from 
hitherto unpublished letters and manuscript notes at Magdalen College, 
and the Oratory, Birmingham, he has given us a fascinating account of 
the lifelong friendship of John Henry Newman and John Rouse Bloxam 
—a friendship which survived the shock of Newman’s secession to the 
Church of Rome and continued until Cardinal Newman’s death in 1890. 
Bloxam, Newman’s junior by six years, survived his friend only five 
months. 

In some respects the development and continuation of this friend- 
ship is rather surprising—much more so, in fact, than the friendship 
which Newman and Dean Church continued during the forty-five years 
after Newman’s secession. Newman’s keen intellect as a theologian and 
his incomparable style as a preacher, set him head and shoulders above 
Bloxam, who, as an antiquarian and ecclesiologist, was not inaccurately 
described by Lord Blachford as “the father and grandfather of all ritualis- 
tics” (sic!). For two and a half years, from June 19, 1837, to January, 
1840, Bloxam served as Newman’s curate at Littlemore. The two men 
seemed to work with perfect understanding—Newman being glad to give 
Bloxam practiaclly a free hand in arranging the liturgical appointments 
of the church and the ceremonial details of its services. Their intimate 
friendship dated from this association. American Churchmen will note 
with interest the reference to Bishop John Henry Hopkins, of Vermont, 
who, on his visit to England in 1839, “went out to Littlemore and care- 
fully sketched and noted all the chancel arrangements at the new and 
then famous St. Mary’s.” 

In the opening chapter on “Newman at St. Mary’s,’”’ Mr. Middle- 
ton reviews Newman’s fame and influence in the University pulpit as a 
preacher whom Bloxam and many another younger Oxford man looked 
up to as a leader and hero. The publication of the Tracts for the Times 
had influenced Bloxam even before he came up to reside at Oxford as 
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fellow of Magdalen in 1836. Naturally, he became an ardent disciple 
of the Tractarians. Mr. Middleton adds to his account of Newman’s 
ministry and monastic establishment at Littlemore, and his recapitulation 
of the familiar events which led up to his alienation from the Church 
of his baptism, a long and valuable chapter entitled “Letters on Reunion.” 
In this chapter he gives extensive excerpts from a correspondence which 
took place in the year 1841 between Bloxam and Ambrose Lisle Phillips 
(later Ambrose Phillips de Lisle), a Roman Catholic layman who had 
left the Anglican Church in his youth and who became the founder of 
the Abbey of St. Bernard, Leicester. In this correspondence (an early 
Victorian anticipation of the Malines Conversations of the early 1920's), 
Phillips enthusiastically strove to create a better understanding between 
the Roman and Anglican Churches, looking to the possibility of cor- 
porate reunion. Bloxam was not out of sympathy with this objective, 
but displayed growing irritation over the successive secessions of indi- 
vidual Anglicans to Rome, complaining that such secessions rendered re- 
union increasingly impossible. Newman’s attitude toward this cor- 
respondence was severely critical and aloof, giving no inkling of the 
unsettlement that was so soon to seize him and that led to his memorable 
farewell sermon at Littlemore and his final reception into the Roman 
obedience by Father Dominic, the Passionist. 

While Newman’s restless intellect led him to Rome, Bloxam’s more 
pedestrian scholarship kept him loyal to the Church of England. Very 
interesting is the chapter in which Mr. Middleton quotes letters by New- 
man, Albany J. Christie, and J. B. Morris, all recent and enthusiastic con- 
verts to Rome, pleading with Bloxom, now with seductive finesse, now 
with angry insistence, to make his submission. We were reminded of 
the efforts which Monsignor Talbot made to convert young Henry Parry 
Liddon while he was visiting the Eternal City in 1852. In each instance 
the efforts were futile. Bloxam remained unshaken in his loyalty to the 
English Church, and Newman soon ceased to attempt to win him, Their 
correspondence during their declining years was redolent with memories 
of the past. The two old friends visited and revisited one another; 
and Bloxam rejoiced in the too long delayed honors that came to New- 
man when Trinity College, Oxford, made him an honorary fellow, and 
Pope Leo, XIII, bestowed on him the cardinal’s hat which Pio Nono 
had withheld. 

The book contains several interesting illustrations—notably, one 
of Littlemore Church as it was in Newman’s time, reproduced from a 
sepia sketch at Magdalen College. 

E. H. ECKEL. 

Trinity Parish. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


AN ENGLISH REVIEW 


The Living Church Annual: The Yearbook of the Episcopal Church, 
1948 (Morehouse-Gorham Co., New York). 


This volume is as indispensable as ever to all who wish to be in- 
formed concerning the work of the American Episcopal Church, a 
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Church which sends constant tokens of friendship as well as fresh breezes 
of inspiration across the Atlantic. There can be no doubt about the life 
and vigor of the Church. The chart following the table of contents gives 
proof of continuous growth, showing the steadily rising numbers during 
the last fifty years. In 1897 the number of communicants was 664,107 ; 
in 1947 it was 1,612,090. The number of clergy has also increased dur- 
ing this period. Fifty years ago there were 4,787 ; there are now 6,443. 
Thus the number of clergy has increased 34 per cent, and the number of 
communicants 150 per cent during this period. Truly a remarkable in- 
dication of spiritual life and activity. 

A new and useful feature is a list of Church periodicals, in which 
as is fit and proper, is included the HistoriIcAL MAGAZINE OF THE 
PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CuurcH. A useful note is given on The Philip- 
pine Independent Church, with a list of its titular bishops, to which 
the following caution is prefixed: “The Philippine Independent Church 
is not a part of the Anglican Communion.” 

R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 
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Postpaid Price, $3.69 


By Verney Johnstone, Canon of Newcastle-upon-T yne 


Laymen, for whom it is written, as well as every parish priest, will want 
to read and study this book because of its relationship to the coming Lam- 


beth Conference. 
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gress, who has written eight parish histories, and who ably tells one 
how to do it. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street @ Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


CROSS ON THE RANGE 


Missionary in Wyoming 


$1.50 
Per Copy 


5 Copies for $5.00 


By Samuel E. West 


Rector, St. James Church 
Wichita, Kansas 


Truth is sometimes more interest- 
ing than fiction, and this book is a 


case in point. The author was a - 


“Wyoming Missionary” from 1912 
to 1925—a period of transition from 
horseback to automobile—and his 
experiences were rich and _ varied: 
He ministered to coal miners, cattle- 
men, ranchers, dry farmers, towns- 
folk, and university students. In one 
sense, you see Church History in the 
making; in another sense, Church 
History comes alive. 


FROM SOME LETTERS 


“If the Church could get out more books of this nature, members 
would take a greater interest in missions.—GEORGE H. Boyp, Rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


‘‘Too bad this parson could not have worked in all missionary 
fields. His style and frankness would make people want to know 
about missions.’—WILLIAM R. McKEAn, Rector of St. Matthew’s 


Church, Philadelphia. 


An excellent book for Church School Classes and for Adult Study Classes 
Note the special price in quantities 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


4205 Spruce Street 


e Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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The Anglican Communion 


Today 


By JOHN HIGGINS, p. p. 


Rector of Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis, 
and Author of ‘The Expansion of the Anglican Communion” 


One Communion 


and Fellowship 
Per Copy 25c 
5 copies $1 By the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


The world-wide character of the Anglican Communion, and the 
significance of the forthcoming Lambeth Conference (July, 1948) 
will be better understood after reading this brochure. 


Some Opinions 


“Excellent!’’"—Dr. P. M. DAWLEY, Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the General Theological Seminary. 


“T have already found it very useful for the laity, and in our parish 
it has sold well, along with your Miniature History of the Episcopal 
Church.”’-—Dr. MaAssrty H. SHEPHERD, Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 


“The trustees of the National Guild of Churchmen are enthusiastic 
about it.”—SpENCER Ervin, Vice-President. |The Guild purchased 
2,300 copies.| 


Order from your Book Store or from: 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street e@ Philadelphia 4 
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THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION 
AND THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


By WALTER H. STOWE 
President, The Church Historical Society 


CONTENTS: I. Historical Background; 
II. Some Immediate Theological Effects; 

The Anglican Communion III. Effects upon Ecclesiastical Parties; 
IV. Problems of Christology; V. The New 
Appreciation of the Centrality of the 
Church; VI. The Church and the Historic 
Ministry; VII. The Anglican Position To- 
day. 


“The Anglican Communion has today 
the most impregnable position, intel- 
lectually speaking, in all Christendom.’’— 
One of the author’s conclusions. 


This brochure of 22 pages will be help- 
ful to laymen who have any intellectual 
25c Per Copy interest in Christianity and the Church. 
5 Copies $1 


WHY WE PUBLISHED IT 


DIOCESE OF TENNESSEE 
Bishop’s House 
2791 Central Avenue 
Memphis 11, Tenn. 


September 25, 1946. 
My dear Doctor—That address of yours at the His- 
torical Society’s fine dinner was a masterpiece. There was 
so much to it, in it, and through it. One couldn't grasp it 
all at one time. I’m wondering if you have it printed in 
some form. I'd like a copy, if it can be obtained. It fitted 
in well, with what the Archbishop had to say, and the in- 
ferences from his visit. I’m grateful to you, and with all 
good wishes, I am, 
Faithfully yours, 
JAMES M. MAXON, 
Bishop of Tennessee. 
The Rev. Dr. Stowe. 


Order from 
THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street @ Philadelphia 4 
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THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
IN DELAWARE 


By NELSON WAITE RIGHTMYER, Ed. D. 


Assistant Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
The Divinity School in Philadelphia 


ABOUT THE BOOK 


; This, too, is a story of firsts. 
Here you will find the first priest of the 
Church of England to officiate in the pres- 
ent State of Delaware. The first Church- 
men to practice Church unity, the first 
attempts to cope with the problems of 
assimilating the Negro and of providing 
educational facilities, the first congrega- 
tions to organize the present Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of Delaware, 
are all here. . . . Based upon con- 
temporary documents in most cases, this 
study tells of the growth of the English 
Church transplanted to American soil . . .”’ 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
IN DELAWARE 


$3 Per Copy —From the Author's Preface. 


SOME OPINIONS 


“After a rapid survey of its excellence, I wrote Dr. Rightmyer my 
hearty congratulations. This volume adds one more notable volume 
to the growing list of publications of the Church Historical So- 
ciety, and leads me to send you once again my admiration and my 
praise. . . . Scholars and libraries should be on the alert to secure 
these volumes before the stock is exhausted.”"—DR. FRANK J. 
KLINGBERG, Professor of History in the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


“The volume on the early history of the Church in Delaware is 
excellent. I read every word of it at once upon its arrival. Con- 
gratulations for another worthy publication.”—-DR. MASSEY H. 
SHEPHERD, JR., Professor of Church History, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 


“It is a worthy addition to the Society’s distinguished list of pub- 
lications, and one that illumines an important corner of colonial his- 
tory.’—DR. WILLIAM W. MANROSS, Author of A History of the 
American Episcopal Church, and other works. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street 6 Philadelphia 4 


QUARTER OF A MILLENNIUM 


Trinity Church in the City of New York 
1697 - - 1947 


QUARTER OF A MILLENNIUM Edited by 
Trinity Church in the City of New York 


1947 E. CLOWES CHORLEY, L.H.D. 
With Foreword by the Rector 


5) The Bishop of London. states: 

“Trinity Church is unique in the whole 
of Christendom. There is no church 
like it... .” 


SOME COMMENDATIONS 


$3 Per Copy “Dr. Chorley is much to be congratulated 
| on his excellent work. Both text and pictures 
offer an interesting opportunity for reading and study.’ —-DR. HENRY 


B. WASHBURN, former Dean and Professor of Church History in the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


“It is an admirable piece of work . . . Trinity College also 
benefited by the generosity of Trinity Parish, and we are grateful. 
The Society is to be congratulated on the lengthening list of valuable 
publications it has issued.”—DR. ARTHUR ADAMS, Librarian, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


“It is a handsome book, beautifully formed, and it brings to life 
the long history of a justly famous parish.’”—The Rev. JOHN H. 
HAUSER, Rector, Christ Church, Springfield, Illinois. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


4205 Spruce Street ® Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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THE 
EPISCOPAL . 
THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Situated within the Harvard 
University neighborhood. 

Close affiliation with the 
various de nts of the Uni- 
versity—The Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, The 
Theological School, ete.—offer- 
ing opportunities for study in 
aS 

chology, history, sociology, 
etc., and for 
graduate theological work 
ing to advanced degrees. 


Information may be obtained 
from the Dean. _ 


The | 
General Theological 
Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate 
course of prescribed and 
elective study. 

Fourth-year course for 
graduates, offering larger op- 
portunity for specialization. 

Provision for more ad- 
vanced work, leading to de- 
grees of 8. T. M. and D. Th. 


Address 


THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square, New York 
City 11 


; For Catalogue, Address 
the Dean 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


NASHOTAH, WIS. 


A Theological Seminary 
with 


Collegiate Department 


Dean: 
THE VERY REV. 


WILLIAM H. NES, D.p., D.C.L.,LL.D. 


The Collegiate Department is 
associated with Carroll 
Waukesha, Wis., and provides 
Postulants for Holy Orders with 
a combined Arts and Theology 
course, leading to the degrees of 
B. A. of College and B. D. 
of Nashotah House. 


For catal and other in- 


The Dean, Nashotah, Wis. 


SEABURY- 
WESTERN 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Located near Northwestern 
University, within easy access 
of the many institutions in 

or 
academic study and 
ractical in prepara- . 

for the Church's min- 

, istry. 

| For further information, 

address the Dean, 600 Haven 
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THE CHURCH PENSION 
FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


The Church Hymnal Corporation 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; 
A Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices 
for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. . 


The Church Life Insurance Corporation 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to 
clergy who wish to supplement the protection for their 
families given by the Pension Fund, and to lay officials and 
active lay workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, 
and their immediate families. 


The Church Fire Insurance Corporation 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property 
owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, and on the 
residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by en 
any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 
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